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“ Greatness of mind, and nobleness, their seat 


“In wer build loveliest.” 


MILTON, 








ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


———— 


For the British Lady’s Magazine. 
THB FIRST OF MAY. 


T was the custom, anciently, for | 


all ranks of people to go out a) 


Maying early on the first “of May. 
In the north of Engiand, the juvenile 
part of both sexes were wont to rise 
a little after midnight of the morning 
of that day, and w alk to some neigh- 
bouring wood, accompanied with 
music and the blowing of horns, 
where they broke down branches 
from the trees, and adorned them 
with nosegays and crowns of flowers. 
This done, they returned homewards 
with their booty, about the time of 
sunrise, and made their doors and 
windows triumph in the flowery 
spoil. 

This custom was observed by no- 
ble and royal personages, as we learn 
from Chaucer’s ‘‘ Court of Love,” 
in which he says, that early on May- 
day “ fourth goth al the court, both 
most and lest, to fetche the flouris 
fresh, and braunch, and blome.” 

Stow, in his ‘ Survey of London,” 
1603, quotes, from Hall, an account 
of Henry VIII. riding a Maying from 
Greenwich to the high ground of 
Shooter’s-hill, with Queen Katha- 
rine, accompanied with many lords 
and ladies. He tells us, also, that 
‘©on May Day in the morning, every 
man, every woman, except impedi- 


ment, would walke into the laasead 
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meadows and greene woods, there to 
rejoyce their spirites with the beauty 
and savour of sweete flowers, and 
with the harmony of birds, praysing 
God in their kind.” : 
Shakspeare (Henry VIII. act v. 
sc. 3.) says it was impossible to make 
the people sleep on May morning ; 


and (Mids. N. Dream, act iv. se. 1. ) 
that they rose early to observe the 
rite of May. 
Milton has the following beautiful 
song :—— 
ON MAY MORNING. 
Now the bright morning-star, day’s har- 
binger, 
Comes dancing from the East, and leads 
with her 
The flow’ry May, who from her green lap 
throws 
The yellow cowslip, and the pale prim- 
rose. 
Hail, beauteous May! that dost inspire 
Mirth and youth and warm desire; 
Woods and groves are of thy dressing, 
Hill and dale doth boast thy blessing. 
Thus we salute thee, with our early song, 
And welcome thee, ‘and wish thee long. 
Browne, in his ‘* Britannia’s Pass 
torals,” 8svo. Lond. 1625, b. ii. 
p. 122, thus describes some of the 
May revellings :— 
As I have seen the Lady of the May 
Set in an arbour (on a holy-day), 
Built by the May-pole, where the jocund 
swaines 
Dance with the maidens to the bagpipe 
straines, 
When envious Night commands them to 
be gone, 
Call for the merry youngsters one by one, 
Vo 
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Aud, for their well performance, soone 
disposes 

To this a garland interwove with roses ; 

To that a carved hooke, or well-wroughit 
scrip ; ; 

Gracing another with her cherry lip ; 

‘ho one her garter; to another then 

A handkerchiefe cast o'er and o’er agen: 

And none returneth emptie, that hath 
spent 

His paines to fill theiy rural! meriment. 

So, &c. &c. 

Bourne tells us, that “ the after- 
part of the day is chiefly spent in 
dancing round a tall pole, which is 
called May-pole; which, being 
placed in a convenient part of the 
village, stands there, as it were, con- 
secrated to the Goddess of Flowers, 





without the least violation offered 
to it, in the whole circle of the 
year.” 


i 


To the Editor of the British Lady's Magazine. 
SIR, 
As I have known you, for the last 
two years, to be the faithful organ 
of female communication, I feel 
thereby emboldened to trouble you 
with the following melancholy infor- 
mation; and I hope to the youth of 
both sexes it will serve as an admo- 
nitory beacon, and influence the 
stronger to forego undue unmanly 
persuasion ; and the weaker from 
overstepping the boundaries of pru- 
dence and virtue. My attention was 
powerfully excited the other day, 
while walking in the Edgware-road, 
at the weak tottering step of a tole- 
rably-dressed female: it increased — 
she reeled, and fell. Humanity im- 
pelled immediate assistance ; and her 


In a curious collection of poetical | first exclamation, on recovering from 


pieces, entitled “ A pleasant Grove 
of New Fancies,” 8vo. Lond. 1657, 
we find the following verses in ho- 
nour of 
THE MAY-POLE, 

The May-pole is up, 

Now give me the cup, 
i'll drink to the garlands around it, 

But first unto those 


Whose hands did compose 
The glory of flowers that crown'd it. 


In collecting the memorials of 


May, it would be unpardonable to | 


forget the beautiful poem, preserved | fore the British Ladies every thing of 





in “ The World,” No. 82, entitled | 
“The Tears of Old May Day,” | 
ascribed to Mr. Loveybond. We, 


have only room to transcribe from it 
the following stanzas, in allusion to 
the alteration of the style :— 


Vain hope! no more in coral bonds unite 
Her virgin vot'ries, and at early dawn, 
Sacred to May, and Love’s mysterious 
rite, 
Brush the light dew-drops from the 
spangled lawn, 


To her no more Anecusta’s wealthy pride 
Pours the tull tribute from Potvsi’'s 


mine ; 
Nor fresh-blown garlands village maids 
provide, 


A purer offspring at her rustic shrine, 


oe 


a sort of stupor, was —“t Oh, that I 
had died! but an outcast, a victim 
to the barbarity, the cruelty of man, 
revives to continued torture. Ma- 
dam, I thank you; but 1—Oh! Oh! 
I fant—I—lI die!” I will not com- 
ment; this I shall leave to your 
readers; but will add, her spirit left 
its decayed inclosure. 
FRANCES MorTON, 


nae 


It being our constant design to lay be- 


importance which concerns the sex, we 
shall make no further introduction to the 
following article. Mothers will, no 
doubt, estimate our concern as it should 
be. 


ON THE CARE OF INFANTS. 

To the Editor of the British Lady's Magazine. 
MR. EDITOR, 

By giving a place in your valuable 

Magazine to the following remarks 

upon the injudicious conduct of 

nurses in their treatment of infants, 


-you will much oblige a constant 


reader. 
I lately paid a visit to a friend, 
and could not but take notice of 
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the improper mode of treatment of 
her infant by its nurse. I was urged 
to observe, that it would be better 
to raise the child’s head, and keep it 
perfectly still whilst feeding: but 
this I found a tender concern; the 
woman assured me, with a solemn 
face, that the child could not pos- 
sibly swallow without this jerking. 
I ventured to appeal to the mother ; 
but this I found a hopeless concern 
also, she being as much under nurse- 
government as the helpless infant: 
Y was therefore silenced. I have 
often noticed another thing,—the 
practice of pulling up very young 
children by the arms.* This is al- 
ways the case with careless idle 
nurses; and, indeed, often where 
they are considered in a very diffe- 
rent light. If the child happen to 
slip in walking, instead of stooping 
to recover it (which would give them 
a little trouble), they drag it up by 
its tender arms, which are doubtless 
as weak as its legs, and consequently 
as little able to sustain the weight of 
its body. In short, I think that a 
child should never be trusted out of 
doors, or even out of sight, with a 
nursery-maid, till it can run quite 
firm. 

Many mothers will perhaps cry 
out that it is impossible always to 
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279 
have said, have it supposed that I 
mean a child always to be dandled 
in arms; that would be equally er- 
roneous: but, after the age of six 
months, the floor of one room should 
be covered with an extra carpet, 
blanket, or any thing so as to render 
it quite soft, and, the chairs, &c. 
being moved out of the way, the 
child might then be safely suffered 
to tumble and roll at pleasure; by 
which means, not being accustomed 
to receive support from others, it 
would learn to estimate its own 
strength, and not be liable to half 
the accidents which frequently hap- 
pen. At this early period it requires 
all the affectionate vigilance of a 
mother to watch over her infant; 
and if, besides attention to the above, 
occasionally led about by her pre- 
serving arm, it will much sooner 
than is generally the case, repay hee 
maternal care. 








have their eye upon the child, as | 


they are compelled, by necessity, to 
pursue some particular business or 
profession: but were we to inquire 
mto the real motives which prevent 
the greater number of mothers from 





attending to the duties they owe) 
their infant offspring, I fear we) 
should tind them to be much oftener | 


parties of pleasure, visits to pay or 
receive, or such other frivolous 
amusements, 


I would not, however, by what I 





* This may, I think, in many instances 


IIESTER, 
— 
To the Editor of the British Lady's Magazine. 
MR, EDITOR, 
I am the only daughter of a re- 
spectable country gentleman, The 
early part of my life was spent amidst 
the rural scenery of South Wales; 
and, though we lived entirely se- 
cluded from the gay world, 1 do not 
remember that 1 was ever troubled 
with thet distemper which I should 
then have called t//-Aumour, but 
which [ have since learned to distin- 
guish by the more fashionable ap- 
pellations of the spleen, vapours, 
ennui, &c, Now do not imagine, 
sir, that I wish to infect you with 
any of the above-mentioned distem- 
pers, by giving you an account of 
my rural occupations. No, believe 
me, I feel as much horror at the 
‘bare recollection of them, as you 
| possibly can from anticipating their 


account for the mishapen peck, high recital. 1 shall therefore, in order 
shoulders, &c. of those who, from a dif- 
ferent mode of treatment, would have | 


beew perfectly well formed, 


to quiet your apprehensions, as well 
has to spare my own feelings, be con- 
O02 

















tent to pass from L— to the metro- 
polis, without mentioning one of the 
many important circumstances which 
led to an event 80 unexpected, 

Well then, Mr, Editor, give the 
reins to your imagination, and sup- 
pose me, by the power of magic,— 
or, if you are averse to supernatural 
agency, you may, as and how you 
please, transport me from L— Cot- 
tage to an elegant house in Portman- 
square, upon a visit to Lady Grace- 
less, whom I have the honour to call 
my cousin, though she is in reality 
my aunt, Young (for I am o yet 
tiventy) and inexperienced as I am, 
unhacknied in the arts, and unac- 
quainted with the manners of the 
world, it is impossible for me to 
paint the daily, nay almost hourly, 
mottifications to which I have been 
exposed since my residence here. At 
first, my anliguated appearance 
made me an object of ridicule; but, 
possessing a tolerable figure, I soon 
obviated this difficulty by leaving my 
card at Miss Finical’s, and desiring 
her to attend me the next morning. 
In short, Mr. Editor, after having 
gone through the hands of Miss Fi- 
nical, Monsieur Friseur, and divers 
other Mademoiselles and Monsieurs, 
whom it would be impossible for me 
to enumerate, my appearance is so 
much improved, that my aunt her- 
self owns that, but for my rustic 
notions, which are, she says, per- 
fectly antediluvian, she should have 
some hopes of me; navy, she would 
venture to affirm that [ should in 
time beconie a belle of no small no- 
loriety. 

Now, Mr. Editor, [ must tell you 
that this propheey of my aunt's has 
raised her not a little in my opinion, 
aid IT was uimost tempied to pro- 
mise Implicit obedience to her com- 
mands, [was meditoiing upon this, 
when [ fortunately recollected that | 
might probably be able to obtain 
your advice; and T assure you, if | 
you will favovr me with it, I shall 
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be content to abide by your decision, 
confident that the acknowledged 
champion of the British ladies will 
be the most competent judge. Will 
you, then, candidly give me your 
vpinion, whether it will be better to 
continue with my aunt, to have my 
petticoats curtailed top and bottom 
(for in these instances I have not yet 
conformed to fashion) ; to be raised 
an inch from the ground by high, - 
more properly, military heels; t 
have my face concealed under a 
mask of white and red paint; and, 
in due time, to become (for, in the 
fashionable world, I know no higher 
denomination,) a complete Lady 
Graceless; or whether I should, be- 
fore 1 have lost all relish for the 
pleasures of retirement, bid adieu to 
London, and renounce ‘ the glass 
of fashion, and the mould of form,” 
and return immediately to L— Cot- 
tage. By an early answer to this 
application, you will fix my future 
destiny, and greatly oblige 

MALVINA WAVERLEY. 
Feb. 18, 1817. 

— 


As every thing of the beau monde of 
Paris must be of the first importance to 
English ladies, we give admission to the 
following letter; but take the opportn- 
nity to express our opinion that natire 
talent would decorate the person, and 
make it more agreeable to the * moulded 
form of beauty.” Bat we subinit. 


To the Editor of the British Lady’s Magazine. 
SIR, 
Your insertion of the following 
epistle may please, gratify, nay in- 
struct, and perhaps improve, your 
bumerous fair readers, 
JANE CASTLECOURT, 


TO LADY JANE CASTLECOURT, 
Paris, 17 March, 817. 
THE very first moment I could pos- 
sibly spare, I devote to the fulfilment 
of my promise to my dear Lady 
Jane; and, as [ know your impa- 
tience to hear every thing concerning 


‘this land, so famed for taste and 
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elegance, T shall leave myself and 
all introductions, &c. and begin my 
catalogue of delights and disappoint- 
nents. 

1 must hold my pen tight, that it 
may state all in due form and time, 
—QOn my entrance into this gay 
city, [ was surprised anil disappointed 
to see the streets so very inferior: 
but pardon me; every book that has 
been written on this subject will 
more pertinently inform you: I will 
confine myself to fashion. The 
French ladies are now beginning to 
throw off their winter clothing, which 
I remark is much warmer than that 
of our countrywomen; and a few 
spencers have appeared in the public 
walks these last two or three days, 
which have been very fine. I am 
particularly pleased with the style of 
the dress caps now worn here; they 
are remarkably becoming, and are 
much used for the promenade. The 
French bonnets are by no means so 
pretty; and let me remark, by the 
bye, being on the subject of bonnets, 
that this “day my English taste was 
shocked to see a lady step from a 
very handsome carriage, in a deep- 
coloured yellow bonnet, with a bunch 
of full-blown roses as large as your 
housemaid would make use of 
Therefore, my dear Lady Jane, you 
see you may console yourself by re- 
flecting that it is possible even for a 
French woman to want taste, not- 
withstanding your good positive bro- 
ther’s repeated declaration to the 
contrary. In the next place, let me 
point out the very beautiful style of 
trimming the promenade dresses :— 
white muslin . mostly worn, and 
ornamented at the bottom with eight 
or ten rows of narrow lace, or very 
light embroidery, let in with a full 
trimming of double lace at the edge, 
or worked flounces ; a more simple 
manner of decorating the bottom is, 
several pieces of thin muslin laid on 
the dress, very full, with a machine 
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passed through it that makes it stand 
out very prettily. One thing I must 
not omit, as it is general for morn. 
ings, walking, dress, and even balls; 
that is, the. petticoat is invariably 
longer than the dress, be what it 
may, and always much trimmed, 
chiefly embroidered. The dres es 

are worn full, and always gored ; 

the petticoats are sufficiently long to 
cover the ancle, and many still 
longer. 

Now I have reached the ancle, I 
will go a little lower; and L think 
when I tell you that the French la- 
dies dress their feet very ill, you will 
almost suspect my veracity; and 
seriously | was much surprised, after 
all i had heard of legs and feet in 
France, to observe that nine out of 
ten wear such very small shoes that 
the toes are compressed into a very 
small compass; consequently the in- 
step is much larger than it otherwise 
would be. T thought at first I had 
seen only some persons who dressed 
their feet in this unpleasing style; 
but, on being introduced, certainly 
to one of the most elegant wowen in 
France, and who, | am informed, 
tahen as a model for taste and fa- 
shion, and whose unfortunate feet to 
ine appeared quite in a pitiable con- 


| dition, I then began to look about 


me, and, as I said before, to com- 
iniserate almost every pair of feet I 
saw. Now can you conceive any 
thing so ugly as a foot so pressed at 
the toes as to make the upper part 
hang over the shoe, aud the leg so 
red that, when the stocking is very 
thin, and much open work about it, 
[ can only compare it to a pudding 
irying to force its way through a 
very coarse bag. 

1 have been very severe on the 
subject of legs and feet, and must 
say something to soften it. You 
would, my deat lady, be much 
pleased to see that the French ladies 
do not rob the lords of the creation 
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of the pleasures of imagination. 
Tell your brother Frank in that he 
was correct: they by m0 means ex- 
pose their persons so much as the 
generality of our fashionables do. 
I have seen some who dress as bare 
certainly, aud those who do are in 
the extreme ; but they are few, and 
chiefly ladies past the meridian of 
life. 

The most fashionable dinner-dress 
is a fine white cashmere, with long 
sleeves of net or lace and work; 
short sleeves are never worn but at 
balls: indeed, ladies here dress very 
little but for the ball-room. T was 
last evening at one of these gay as- 
semblies; and let me observe, en 
passant, that, though myself and 
sister were dressed strictly English, 
we were happy to notice very few 
better dressed women in the room. 
The favourite dress for dancing is 
white satin, with either a lace or 
very fine silk gauze, or net, over it, 
about half a quarter above the satin 
slip, which must be very richly 
trimmed with either flounces of 
blond, or satin fulled on to meet the 
upper dress, aud that must be trim- 
med very full to the knee with double 
quillings of net; between each of 
which are rolls of satin, sometimes 


puckered just below the right knee: | 


a large bunch of flowers, beautifully 
arranged, completes the lower part 
of the dress, and the eflect is strik- 
ingly elegant. The body is in itself 
simple, quite plain, full trimmed at 
the top to correspond with the bot- 
tom of the dress; and the sleeves 
the same, very short and full. The 
hair is done, 1 say, frightful, abso- 
lutely frightful: the long hair is 
combed up behind, and brought very 
forward on the head, dressed very 
high in the middle, with curls hang- 
ing around the back part of the 
head, suspended from the top. All 
that is well; but the forehead is left 
completely bare: the hair carefully 


parted in front, and drawn as mucts 
off the face aud forehead as possible, 

and fastened so that a curl shall pot 
shade either. LT should here remark, 
that a very high polished forehead is 
indispensably necessary. 1 have ac- 
tually seen a few heads that the hair 
has been combed up from every 
part as tight as it could be, and tied 
at the very top, as previous to wash- 
ing the face. I pronounce this of 
all fashions the vilest. 

I have just seen a very pretty ball 
dress: a white satin coat, with fes- 
toons of net round the bottom, 
fastened at each with a small rose; 
over it was worn a very thin gauze 
dress, very short, trimmed vwiih al- 
ternate rows of satin shell-trimming 
and rolls of plain satin. 

French women pay no regard to 
the morning home dress: 1 have 
generally seen them in very common 
coloured cotton wrapping-gowns, 
and close muslin mob-caps. 

[am called away. Adieu. Exe 
pect to hear again very shortly, with 
all the observations of your 

EMMELINE. 
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HEYWOOD’s HIERARCHY OF THE 
BLESSED ANGELS, 
( Continued from page 224.) 
To the Editor of the British Lady’s Magazine. 
SIR, 
HAVING given this general outline 








of the work, I shall proceed to lay 
before the reader a condensed ac- 
count of the contents of each trac- 
tate, extracting, as 1 go along, such 
_ passages as may be illustrative of the 
‘genius of the author, or, by their 
singularity or beauty, may deserve 
_transeription, 
| Tractate the First, or the SeRa- 
PIIIM, is employed in the proof of 
ithe existence of the Deity, in the 
refutation of Sadducism and Athe- 
ism, and in the description of the 
origiy of idolatry. 




















From the opening of this book I | 
copy the invocation :— 


Inspire my purpose, favour mine intent, 

O, thou All-knowi ing and Omnipotest! 

And give me leave, ‘that, from the first of 
days, 

1 (dust and ashes) may resound thy praise: 

Able me in thy quarrel to oppose, 

And lend me armour-proof tencounter 
those 

Who strive teclipse thy glory all they can; 
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The Atheist, Sadduce, and Mahometan. 
J ? | 


Tractate the Second, or the Cur- | 
RUBILM, continues the former argu- 
ment, and, in honour of the godhead, 
brings forward, in literary array, the | 
heathen oracles s, and the poets and | 
the sages of antiquity; and = con-| 
cludes with an enumeration of the 
names of the Deity. 

Tractate the Third, or the! 
THRONES, contains a delineation of | 
the universe, which is described after | 
the elder and obsolete, and not the 
modern, philosophy. 
is stated to be divided into three re- 
gions—the super-celestial, the abode 
of God and the angels; the celestial, 
or ethereal, the region of the moon, 
the planets, and the stars; and the 
elementary, or the world, the resi- 
dence of man. The whole of this 
book is filled with mythological and 
scholastic learning, aud is very unin- 
teresting and dry. Amid a tedious 
description of the constellations, 
(where, strange to say, in a work the 
basis of w hose theme isthe Christian 


The universe | 





dispensation, not a particle of their 
mythological history is omitted,) 
occurs a passage containing some 
touches of nature, which, in conse- 
quence, I extract.— 
The Poetical Origin of the Milky Way. 
The lines that bestow beauty on 
the passage are printed in italics, 
The reason why one circle in the night, 
When all the rest’s black, doth alone 
shine bright, 
(And —— Lacteus call’d,) some hold 
to be— 


Juno un'wares took Hermes* on her knee, 





* Mercury iu bis infancy —Hzywooo, 
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Danc'd him, sung to him, and upon him 
smil'd, 
And vow'd she never saw so sweet a child : 
To take hint as her own she then decreed, 
And ca'l'd for milk, the pretty babe to feed. 
But, when him to be Maia’s son she knew, 
By Jupite r, the lad from her she threw, 
And called him bastard, and began to 
frown, 
And, inher rising, cast the pitcher down ; 
Spilt was the milk, aud, wheresoe’er it 
lyte, 
The place 


more 
Tractate the Fourth, or the Do- 
MINATIONS. The contents of this 
tractate will be best explained by the 


appears (than all the rest) 
white. 


| author’ s own metrical argument-— 


That ternions and classes be 

In the celestial hierarehy, 

In what degrees they are instated; 

How ‘congst themselves concatenated. 

Angels and demons made apparent, 

By Ethnicks and the Scriptures warrant. 

Of visions and strange dreams, that prove 

Spirits, each where, at all times, move ; 

Against their intidelity 

That will allow none such to be. 

Discourse of favour, love, and hate ; 

Of poetry, of death’s estate. 

Th’ essence of spirits—how few they 
know, 

Their pow'r in heav’n and earth below. 

The heavenly hierarchy is here 
divided into three ternions, each 
ternion being possessed of three or- 
ders; making, in the whole, nine 
orders of angels. 

The first ternion contains the Se- 
raphim, the Cherubim, and the 
Thrones; the second ditto, the Do- 
minations, the Virtues, and the Po- 
testates, Powers; the third ditto, the 
Principates, the Archangels, and 
the Angels. 

‘Lhe oftices of the hierarchy are 
thus arranged— 


First Ternion. 
ist. The seraphim doth in the word imply 
A fervent love and zeal to the Most High; 
And these are they, incessantly each hour, 
In contemplation are of God’s great 

pow'r, 
2d. The Cherubim denote the fal- 
ness of absolute knowledge; and 
their desire, as well as their office, 
is tu admire the gooduess of God, 
l 
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3d. The Thrones— 
The name of ‘Thrones God's glorious seat 
displays ; 
His equity and justice these still praise. 
Second Ternion. 
4th. The Dominations are celes- 
tial superintendants,—marshal tbe 
angels, and allot to them their of- 
fices. 
5th. The Virtues execute the will 
of the Almighty. 
6th. The Potestates, or Powers, 
armed with the streneth of the Most 
Hich, are assistant to withstand the 
malice of the fallen angels. 
The al Tk rnion, 
7th. The Principates of princes take the 
charge, 
Their pow’r on earth to curb or to en- 
large. 


Their oftice is likewise to work mi- | 


racles. 

8th. The Archangels are ambas- 
sadors for the declaration upon earth 
of the most extraordinary and mo- 
mentous matters; and 

Oth. The Angels: the word an- 
gel” literally signifies a messenger. 
The archangels are extraordinary 
messengers; the angels are ordinary 
ones. Their office is the government 
of mankind and their affairs. 

The first ternion contemplates and 
adores the divine providence of God ; 
the second ditto presides, animated 
by the power of the Almighty, over 
the dominion of the universe; and 
the third ditto has delegated rule 
over this lower world, with especial 
power to reward the virtuous and to 
punish the guilty, 

This abstract, on the nature and 
offices of the angels, from the ram- 
bling and unpoetic verse cf the text, 
will, it is deemed, not prove unin- 
teresting. 

From dreams, visions, and appa- 
ritions (many of which he gives), re- 
corded both by profane and sacred 


authors, and by the whole tenor of 


holy writ, he proves the truth of the 
existence of the heavenly hierarchy. 














































On spirits, considered generally, 
there is in this tractate the following 
pleasing lines :— 

Rabbi Achiba was of constant mind, 
(And wrote) we spirits should in all things 


find ; 

In earth, in ev’ry river, brook, and toun- 
tain, 

Ta flood, in well, in valley, bill, and moun- 
tain, 

In plant, herb, grass, in shrubs, in ev'ry 
tree: 


And, wien these spirits ’mongst them- 
selves agree, 

Earth yields abundance, and affords in- 
crease, 

Trees swell with fruits, fields flourish by 
this peace ; 

‘The seas are calm, the rivers wholesome 
and 

Yield fish in plenty, floating on the sand ; 

‘The air is temperate. But, when they 
contend, 


‘Khe earth grews barren, fraitfalness hatis % 
end ; 
Mildews and rots destroy both grass and 
erain, 
And then the labouring ploughman toils 
in vain: 


Fruits wither on the trees; rivers rebel, 

Leave bare their channels, or in torrents 
swell; ; 

The fountains grow unhealthful, and dis- | 
taste ; 

And in this mutiny all runs to waste : 

The mustering clouds obscure from us 
the sun; 

The heav’ns themselves into dtsorder run ; 

By showers tempestuous, and rough 
storms of hail, 

Then inundations on the earth prevail : 

The lightnings flash, and loud-voic’d 
thunders roar, 

As if Time, tir’d, his journey had given 
o'er. 

When Heywood translates, he is 
harmonious, 
A little further on occur the fol- 
lowing majestic lines on the nothing- 
ness of human glory:— 





What's gentry then, or noblesse? great- 
ness what? 

The civil purple, or the clergy-hat ? 

The coronet, or mitre? nay, the crown 

Imperial ?—what’s potency, renown, 

Ovations, triumphs, with victorious bays? 

Wisdom, or wealth? Can these add to 
thy days?— 

Inquire of Roman Brutus, surnam’d Just, 

Or Solomon the Wise,—they both are 
dust! 

















Learn'd Aristotle, Plato the divine ; 
From Earth they came, and, Earth, they 
now are thine. 
Where are the worthies, where the rich 
or fair?—— 
All in one common bed involved are. 
Again, 


For now the conqueror’s with the cap- 
tive spread 

On one bare earth, as on the common bed; 

The all-commanding general hath no span 

Of ground allow’d more than the private 
man ; 

Folly with wisdom hath an equal share ; 

The foul and fair to like dust changed 
are: 

This is of all mortality the end. 


, ‘ e ' 
Thersites now with Nereus dares contend; 


And with Achilles he hath equal place, 

Who, living, durst not look him in the 
face. 

The servant with the master, and the 

maid 

Stretch’d by her mistress ; both their heads 
are laid 

Upon an equal pillow. Subjects keep 

Courts with kings equal; and as soft they 
sicep, 

Lodging their heads upon a turf of grass, 

As they on marble, or on figur’d brass. 

The fair reader, in some of these 
lines, will be reminded of Pope. 

[I cannot resist coupling with the 
above verses a correspondent passage 
in prose, from the notes to this book, 
making, together, a pair of splendid 
portraits of human vanity. The 
author again translates, and the pas- 
sage is creditable to the historian of 
the heavenly hierarchy.— 

‘¢ Saint Augustine, in his Treatise 
upon Nature and Grace, useth these 


words : —‘ If thou boastest thyself of 


nobility, riches, or honour of thy 
country, or the applause given unto 
thee by the people? look into thy- 
self, and consider that thou camest 


from the earth, and into it again— 


thou must return. Look about, and 
behold all those which in times past 
have flourished in the like splen- 
dours?—Where be the insuperable 
emperors ! Where be those that 


frequented meetings, music, and | 


feasts, and delighted in the brave 
breed of horses? Where be their 
sobes of state, their rich and gorge- 
Barrisu Lapy’s Mag, No, 22, 
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ous vesture? Where their troops ot 
followers, and large train of attend- 
ants; where their sportings and re- 
vellings?) Where be the captains of 
arinies, champions, judges, tyrants? 
Are not all earth, dust, and ashes; 
and their magniticence and memory 
ina small toml and short epitaph 
contained? Look into the gorgeous 
and glittering sepulchres, and see 
how much the lord differs from the 
servant: tell me which is the rich 
man, and which the poor: distin- 
guish, if thou canst, the captive from 
the conqueror, the valiant from the 
timorous, or the fair from the de- 
formed? Therefore, remember thy- 
self, O man! of thy frail and weak 
nature, lest thou beest any way tu- 
moured with pride, arrogance, or 
vain-glory.”’ 

From vanity, the companion of 
the course of man, and from death, 
the friendly terminator of his sor- 
rows, the author proceeds to poetry, 
one, and the most splendid, of the 
immortalisers of his fame. After a 
discussion of the merits of ancient 
and modern poetry, there is a curls 
ous paragraph on the vulgar fami. 
liarity and contempt with which the 
poets, his contemporaries, were 
treated ; which 1 shal] extract. 

Our modern poets to that pass are driven, 

Those names are curtail’d which they first 
had given ; 

| And, as we wish’d to have their memories 

drown’'d, 

We scarcely can afford them half their 
sound, 

Greene, who had in both academies ta’en 

Degree of master, yet could never gain 

Yo be call'd more than Robin; who, had 
he 

| Profess’d ought save the Muse, sery'd, 
and been free 

After a seven years’ prenticeship, might 





have 

'(With credit too) gone Robert to his 
grave. 

Marloe, renown’d for his rare art and 
wit, 

Could ne'er attain beyond the name of 
Kit ; 


Altho’ his Hero and Leander did 
Merit addition rather, Famous Wid 
Pp 
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Was call’d but Tom. Tom Watson, tho’ 
he wrote 

Able to make Apollo’s self to dote 

Upon his Muse; for, all that he could 
strive, ‘ ; 

Yet never could to his full name arrive. 

Tom Nash (in his time of no small es- 
teem) 

Could not a sceond syllable redeem, 

Excellent Beaumont, in the foremost rank | 

Of the rar’st wits, was never more than 
Irank. 

Mellifiuous Shakspeare, whose enchant- 
ing quill 

Commanded mirth or passion, was but 
Will. 

And famous Jonson, tho’ his learned pen 

Be dipp’d in Castaly, is still but Ben. 

Fletcher and Webster, of that learned 
pack 

None of the mean’st, yet neither was but 
Jack, 

Decker’s but Tom, nor May, nor Mid- 
dleton ; 

And he’s now but Jack Ford, that once 
were John, 

How the present race of poets, 
many of them high in emoluments 
and honours, would endure this po- 
pular sort of familiarity, 1 know not, 
Would not Robert Southey, esq. 
poet-laureate, start back abhorrent 
from the sound of Bob?) Would 
not the courtly ear of Walter Scott 
be wounded with the monosyllable 
Wat?) Would not Anacreon Moore, 
enriched by the Graces, deem it un- 
polite to be called Tom? Words- 
worth, indeed, amid his mountain- 
solitudes, might regard it as a refine- 
ment on simplicity to be addressed 
as Will.—But enough: if this be not 
the golden age of English poetry, it 
is at least the golden age for English 

rocts, 

Heywood, when engaged in the 
composition of the ‘ Hierarchy of 
the Angels,” had an idea of writing 





the lives, not of the English poets 


merely, but those likewise of all | 


other nations, both ancient and mo- 
deru, which he thus expresses at the 
close of has digression on poetry :— 
« Bat I had almost forgot myself; 

for, in proceeding further, I might 
have forestalled a work, which here- 
afier (L hope) by God’s assistance to | 


et Smatads 








comiit to the public view; namely, 
the Lives of all the Pocts, foreign 
and modern, from the first before 
Homer, to the Novissimi and Jast, 
of what nation or Janguage soever, 
sO far as any history or chronology 
will give me warrant. Therefore 
here, in good time, I break off.” 

As far as relates to the English 
poets, at least, it is much to be la- 
mented that he did not carry his 
design into execution. The accounts 
of our early bards are so deficient, 
that any additional narrative, “neg 
ever meagre, must have thrown fresh 
light upon them. 

After two or three Jong digres- 
sions, the author returns to his sub- 
ject, and discusses the nature of 
angels. According to him, when 
compared with the Deity, they are 
gross and material; but, when’ com- 
pared with man, spiritual. They 
have the power of assuming all 
shapes; but their customary one 1s 
that of man (not woman). On the 
subject of their sex, the author, like 
Milton, avoids the discussion. Their 
velocity ofmotionexceedsall thought, 
being capable of proceeding from 
one end of the universe to the other, 
either by themselves, or with what- 
ever they may choose to transport, 
in the twinkling of a moment. These 


particulars apply to the angels of 


darkness, as well as those of light, 
In the notes to this tractate is this 
passage on angels :— 

“Angels were the first creatures 
God made, created pure as the 
light, ordained with the light to 
serve God, whois the lord of light; 
they have charge to conduct us, 
wisdom to instruct us, and grace to 
preserve us; they are the saints’ 
tutors, heaven’s heralds, and the 
bodies’ and souls’ guardians, Fur- 
thermore, as Origen saith, every 
one’s angel that hath guided him in 
this life, shall at the last day produce 
and bring his charge forth whom be 
hath governed, ‘Dhey at all tines, 




















and in all places, behold the majesty 
of the heavenly Father. And, ac- 
cording to St. Augustine, they were 
created immortal, beautiful, inno- 
cent, good, free, and subtile, resem- 
bling afar off the essence of God 
himself.” 

Further on are many marvellous 
relations of the power of spirits. 
Take the following as a sample :— 

“‘Lamblicus, a notorious enchanter, 
having sacrificed unto the devil, was 
raised up ten cubits from the earth, 
seeming (to the wonder and amaze- 
ment of all there present) to walk 
inthe air; and, as Evanippus testi- 
fieth of him, his garments were 
strangely altered, appearing as if they 
had been newly dipped ina thousand 
sundry glorious colours.” 

Medea’s incantation, from Ovid's 
Metamorphoses, is in these notes 
finely translated. It follows with 
the author's prefatory remarks — 

“To show that these magical 
sorcerics have been from great anti- 
quity, and not lately crept ito the 
world by the proditious (treacher. 
ous) insinuation of the devil, me- 
thinks I hear Medea thus speaking, 
(Ovid Metam, lib. 7th.) 


Thou three-shap’d Hecate with me take 
part, 

Who guilty of my undertakings art, 

‘Teaching what spells we witches ought 
to use, 

And what rare herbs out of the earth to 
choose: 

Thou air, you winds, 
rivers clear, 

Gods of the winds, 
pear, 

By whose strong aid I (when I please) 
can make 


hills, lakes, and 


cods of the night, ap- 


The fearful and astonish’d banks to 
quake, 

To see the streams back to their heads 
retire. 


If on the seas a tempest I desire, 

The troubled waves in inighty mountains 
rise, 

Thieatening to spit their brine-drops in 
the eves 

Of the bright whien th’are 


Sfars; and, 


most in rage, 
I with a word their fury can a 


$$ uage. 
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Black threatening clouds, if I but speak, 
appe: ar, 

And with a beck I make the welkin 
clear. 


The winds I from their brazen dens can 


call, 


To blow down hills, or not to breathe at 


all, 


The viper’s jaws I with my spells can 


break, 

The steadfast rocks remove when I but 
speak. 

The grounded oaks I by the roots up 
rend ; 


Woods I can shift, and mountains that 
transcend 

My charms can shake, 
earth help craves 

From me, whilst ghosts [ summon from 
their graves. 

And thee, O Moon! my incantations can 

Draw this or that way, make thee pale 

and wan 

fear, or 

knows 

I from her blushing cheek can tear the 
rose, &c. 


The groaning 


Thro’ red with rage, Aurora 


Tractate the 5th, or the Virtues, 
enters into the consideration of the 
consonance and sympathy existing 
between the angels of the hierarchy 
and the celestial bodies; treats of 
the three principal religions—Juda- 
ism, Mahometanism, and Christi- 
anity; and rebuts some of the lead- 
ing heresies. 

The notes upon this tractate are 
replete with eloquence. The ensu- 
ing passage upon truth is curious and 
elegant: : 

**Pierius Valerius telleth us that 
there is but one truth, whereof the 
hieroglyphick is the sun, being but 
one only; for all duplicates or mul- 
tiplicities are opposite to truth, there 
being buf one truth simple of itself, 
which, wheresoever or whensoever 
it appeareth, is of extraordinary 
tendour, The Egyptians figured 
r in a Persique apple, leaning t upon 
one leaf: the form thereof repre- 
senting the tongue and the heart: 
intimating that, as they were so an- 
nexed, the heart should not conceive 
one thing, and the tongue utter au- 
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other,” 
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There is another, and a longer 
and more beautiful, passage upon 
truth, which, for copiousness of dts- 
play, may vie with Barrow’s cele- 
brated deseription of wit; there isa 
splendid description of the wonders 
of nature, and several fine observa- 
tions on the Chistian religion, in 
these notes; but, to descant on all 
that is curious, and to extract all 
that is interesting, would be to turn 
this critique upon an old author into | 
a volume. 








Tractate the sixth, or the Powers, 
commences with a train of reflections | 
on the perversity of the buman 
heart, and the only means by which 
its restoration to a state of purity 
can be etlected—repentance and the 
divine grace. It then enters into a 
discussion of where and when the 
angels were created ; proceeds to 
describe the fall of Lucifer (or Sa- 
tan) the prince, and the rest of the 
evil intelligences; the celestial con- 
flict, the arms made use of, the joy 
in heaven at them defeat, and the 
length of time they stood in a state 
of grace. 








The Second Argument, 
The mighty pow'r of God was shown 
When the great dragon was o’erthrown. 
It is the opinion of this writer, 
founded upon innumerable authori 
ties, and which appears consistent 
with probability, that the angels 
were created on the first day of the 
creation, as described by Moses, at 
the same time with light, with which 
substance he presumes them to be 
necessarily connected, 
Their essences and natures bright 
Were significd by names of heav'u and 
hight. 
The Description of Luerfer. 
God made the angels, in the first of 
tine, 
Of substances most noble and sublime ; 
Amongst which Lucifer was chief; and 
he, 
As he might challenge a priority 
Ja his creation, so above the rest 
A supereminence, as tist aud best; 


For he was chief of all the principalities, 

And had in him the three stupendous 
qtialities 

Of the most holy Trinity, whieh include 

Virst, greatness, wisdom neat, then pul- 
chritude, 


The battle of the anvels is made 
very little of: itis at total variance 
with Milton’s account, being en- 
lirely itellectual, and is so far more 
consistent with itself, But Milton 
had an arduous task to perform, 
when he attempted to describe his 
angels as at once both corporeal and 
spiritual beings. Hear Heywood—- 
Nolances, swords, nor bombards, they had 

then, 
Or other weapons now in use with men ; 
None of the least material substance 
made, 
Spirits by such give no offence or aid; 
Only spiritual arms to them were lent, 
And these were call’d Affection and Cone 
sent. 


By this must be meant that the 
rebel angels, burning with an ardent 


affection for each other, had firmly 


consented to forsake and to defy the 
Almighty ; while, on the other hand, 
the angels of righteousness, as indis- 
solubly connected by atlection, and 
as firmly resolved to maintain their 
allegiance, aided by the power of 
the Omnipotent, drove irresistibly 
before them the unfaithful phalanx. 
According to this account, Lucifer 
and his angels remained only for six 
days in a state of glory. It will not 
be out of place to observe here, 
that, as the rebellious angels con- 
sisted of vast multitudes of spirits 
that had revolted from all the orders 
of the heavenly hierarchy, they, 11 
their descent into their ‘Tartarian 
mansions, in imitation of the grada- 
tions of rank observed in the celestial 
regions, arranged themselves into an 





| classes and orders, adyerted to above, 


infernal hierarchy. 

‘Tractate the Seventh, or the 
PRINCIPATES, descants again on 
the works of God; gives an account 
of the infernal bierarchy, and of its 
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for the sake of juxtaposition, with 
kindred matter. It then describes, 
from Dante, the strange figure of 
Lucifer since his fall; and then en- 
ters into a general summary of the 
nature, the power, the knowledge, 
and the machinations of the repro- 
bate spirits, with their compacts 
with menu; and concludes with the 
theory of magic. 

In the text of this tractate, in to- 
lerably harmonious verse, is a pleas- 
ing love-tale, being the longest story 
in the volume, which ends fortu- 
nately, as predicted by the oracle, 
From this story, connected with 
others of a similar import, the author 
deduces the origin of idolatry. Ile 
embraces the opinion prevalent in 
the middle ages of the oracles of 
heathen antiquity, being inspired by 
the evil demons, through their lust 
ot divine honours, in defiance of 
the will of the Almighty; a notion 
which has been made such fine 
use of by Milton, both in his 
Ilymn on the Nativity and in Pa- 
radise Lost, This story he gives as 
an instance of the art of the devils 
in beguiling mankind, by imducing 
them to the practice of idolatry ; 
that is, the worship of them under 
the form of the pagan idols. ‘The 
orders of the rebellious hierarchy 
have their distinct occupations, as 
well as those of the celestial. ‘The 
chief of them claim divine honours. 
It is the business of some to illume 
the volcanoes, to upheave the earth- 
quakes, and array the desolating 
tempests. While others are em- 
ployed in the raising of domestic 
and of public feuds, in the over- 
throw of cities, and the subversion 
of empires. 

The Magic Art reprobated by the University 

of Paris, 

The school of Paris doth art thus tax ; 
Those images of metal, or of wax, 

Or other matter, wheresoever sought ; 
Whether by certainconstellations wrought, 
Or whether they are figures that miler 
Sculpture or form of ceitain character ; 
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| Or whether that effigies be baptis'd, 

| Or else by incantation exorcis'd, 

| Or consecrate (or rather execrate), 

| Observing punctually to imitate 

Books of that nature; all we hold te he 
Errors in faith, and true astrology, 

The notes to this tractate are re- 
plete with demonological lore; of 
which a brief abstract, with the ex- 
ception of two or three remarkable 
passages, must satisfy the curious 
reader, 

The number of the angels is infi- 
nite, both celestial aud infernal, per- 
vading universal nature. The power 
of the angels of light is matchless, as 
they are sublime ; while that of the 
demons of darkness is so extensive 
as to be incapable of verbal descrip- 
tion, though confined within certam 
limits. The knowledge of the au- 
gels of both the hierarchies transcends 
human thought, being extended to 
the comprehension of the secret and 
most mysterious virtues of herbs, and 
flowers, and trees, of minerals and of 
metals, of vegetables and of animals, 
of the solid globe and of the stars 
and constellations. [lasters of the 
art of magic, every thing that is na- 
tural and every thing that is super- 
natural is open to their inspection, 
and subject to their controul; and, 
teachers of divination, sorcery, and 
witchcraft to man, they beguile him, 
by the lure of present gratification, 
to efernal perdition. 

The Homage paid by « Magician, or Witch, 
to Lucifer, or the Devil. 

« The manner of this homage (and 
others) done to the devil, is as fol- 
loweth:—First, the magician, or 
witch, is brought before the tribunal 
of Satan, either by a familiar spirit, 
or else by a mage or hag of the 
same profession: he sits crowned in 
a majestic throne, round engirt with 
other devils, who attend on him as 
his lords, barons, and princes, riclily 
habited, ‘The palace seemeth wholly 
to be built of marble, the walls hung 
with gold and purple-coloured arras ; 
‘all shewing the pomp of regality and 
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state. Satan himsel!, from his royal 
seat, casis his eyes round about, as 
if re ady to incline his benign ears to 
any humble suitor whatsoever. 
“Then steps forth a devil of a 
venerable aspect, and saith, ‘O most 
potent lord and master, great patron 
of the spacious universe, iu whose 
hands are all the riches and treasures 
of the earth, and all the goods and 
gifts of the world; this man I pre- 
sent before thine unperial throne, to 
follow thy standard, and to fight 
under the patronage of thy great 
name and power; whio is ready to 
acknowledge thee to be god and 
creator of all things, and none but 
thee. It shall be in thy clemency, 
O most sovere ign lord, to vouc hsafe 


this man (or woman) the grace of 


thy benign aspect, and receive him 
(or her) into thy patronage and fa- 
your,’ 

‘To which he, with a grave | 
countenance and loud oration, thus 


| 
answereth, § I cannot but commend 
Lucifer, may be considered the en- 


suing observations on the pristine 
 ionnttitSens of the serpent, invested 


this thy friend, wlio so cordially 
hath committed himself into our 
safeguard and trust; whom, as our 
client and favourite, we accept, and | 
promise to supply him with all feli- | 
city and pleasure, both in this present 
life and the future.’ This done, the | 
miserable wretch is commanded to | 
renounce his faith and baptism, the 
eucharist, and all other holy things, | 
and to confess Lucifer his only lord 
aud governor: which is done with 
many execrable ceremonics, not tit 
to be here remembered. Then is 
the writing delivered (as was before | 

ken of Theophilus), written with 
the blood of the left thumb. Then | 
doth the devil mark bim, either in 
the brow, neck, or shoulder, with 
the stamp or character of the foot | 
of an hare, a black dug, or toad, or 
some such figure, by which he brands 
him (as the custom was of old to! 
mark their slaves and cuptives, “hom 
they bought in the market for mo- 





} 
' 


ney,) to become his perpetual slave 

and vassal.” 

The way inwhich Lucifer is worshipped by 
his Adherents, 

As the devil is always adverse 
to his Creator, so he will be wor- 
shipped with contrary rites and ce- 
remonies. ‘Therefore, when magi- 
clans and witches present themselves 
unto him, they worship him with 
their faces from and their backs to- 
ward him, and sometimes standing 
upon their heads, with their heels 
upward: but, which is most beastly 
and abominable of all, in sign of 
homage, he presents unto them for 
salutation the hinder part of his 
person, as divers magicians have 


! + 
' confessed,’ 


This is sufficiently curious, super- 
stitious, and difficult to be accounted 
for how it could ever have been en- 
tertamed, under any circumstances, 
| by the human mind: and, O mirabile 
dictu, all beheved by Heywood! 

As connected with the subject of 


with the body of which the devil 
‘tempted Eve. 

“© An ancient author, in Ins scho- 
lastical history, writeth, that at the 
‘time when the serpent ‘tempted the 


) woman he was straight, and went 
‘upright like a man, but after the 
| curse he was doomed to crawl upon 


the face of the earth. And Vene- 
rable Bede saith, that the devil close 
a serpent which had the face of a 
woman, that like might be pleasing 


| to like. ‘ 


Familiar Spirits. 
‘ Grillandus is of opinion that 
every magician and witch, after they 


! have done their hom: ige to the devil, 
have a familiar spirit given to atten l 
| them, whom they call ‘imagister,’ 


} 
' 
' 


‘that is, master; and these are some- 
times visible unto them im the sliape 


| of a dog, a rat, an athiope, &c.” 





















































as inclosed in Rings, Geis, &e, 
‘These kinds of familiar spirits 
are such as they include or keep in 
rings, gems, plhials, boxes, anid 
caskets ; not that spirits, having no 
bodies, can be imprisoned there 
against their wills, but that they seem 
to be so confined of their own free 
will and voluntary motion.” 
Take the following in illustration: 
“Such a ring had Johannes Jo- 
docus Rosa, a citizen of Cortacensia, 
who every fifth day had conference 
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with the spirit inclosed, using it as | 


a counsellor and director in all his 
affairs and enterprises whatsoever. 
By it he was not only acquaiated 
with all news, as well foreign as do- 
mestic, but learned the cure 
reniedy for all griefs and diseases 
IMsomuch that he had the reputation 
of a learned and expert physician. 
At length, 
or enchantinent, at Arnheim in Guel- 


and | 


bemg accused of sortilege 


derland, he was proseribed; and in | 
the year 1543 the chancellor caused | 


his ring, ia the public market-place, 
to be laid upon an anvil, and with 
an iron hammer beaten to pieces,” 

There are many other similar nar- 
rations, The fair reader who 
acquainted with the Eastern "Vales 
will not fail to eall to mind the 
beautiful fictions contained in them 
of genii or spirits of rings, caskets, 
and lamps. 

There is another practice recorded 
here of the fiends; that 1s, of insi- 
nuating themselves into the bodies 
of the recently dead, and thereby 
bestowing upon them a demoniacal 


IS 


vitality. “This was done to plague 
and deceive or to ruin mankind, 
Ilere is the storv of Cornelius 


Agrippa and his imate, a youth 
who, when Agrippa was out, re 


quested of the sage’s wife the key of 


his library, with which having en- 
tered, “opened a magical book 
and reads, when, lo! a rumbling is 
heard at the door; he neglects it, 
and reads op, when the devil furi- 


lie 


| beheld 


——— 





| corpse in Ay 








Bles 


d Anecle. 991 
ously enters, quest ont ur the youth, 
and, not being replied to, de stroys 
him, Agrippa returnine, finns the 


tudy, and, not know- 
to do with it for fear of 
the suspicion of murder, 
the frend, orders him to 
wef into and annnate the body, and 
walk with it to the mnarket-place, and 


-, 
ing what 
incurring 


SUMO LS 


t 


there forsake it. This having been 
done, the youth is found, and is 
“lL to have been seized with 


! 


TYEE ih ath, 


Dontrca im the 


‘Take the story of 
authors own words: 


“The lke ts reported of one Do- 
nica, who, after she was dead, the 


devil bad walked i her body for the 
space years, so that none 
suspected but that she was still alive; 
for she did) both speak and eat, 
though very spariigly; only she had 
a deep pale uess in her countera uice, 


ob iwo 


whith was the only sigu of death. 
\t leneth, a magician comimg by, 


where she was then in the company 
of many other virgiis, as soon as he 
ler, he s ‘Fair maids, 
why keep you company with this 
dead virgin, Whom you suppose to 
he alive ” whie ‘ny taking away the 
magic charm which was tied under 
her arm, yr body fell down lifeless, 
and without motion.” 

This superstition borders upon 
vampirism, Which is not mentioned 
author; the history of it, I 
presume, not being introduced among 
[us from the continent till after his 
‘time. The vampire is said to be a 
corpse anitmated by the soul or spirit 
of evil angel, or devil: so far it 
agrees with the superstition recorded 
iby Heywood. But the vampire has 
| cam piseopal office to perform, which 
is to suck the blood imperceptibly, 
| vi vhile they are asleep, from the bo- 
| dies of the living till the ‘y die, when 
their corpses, in turn, become pecu- 
liarly qualified for the reception of 
other evil spirits to act in a similar 
manner. It should be observed, 
that the bodies so used perform 


said, 


| by the 


all 
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these operations only during the 
night, and return in the morning to 
their graves. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to inform the fair poetical stu- 
dent, that these tales of Cornelius 
Agrippa and Donica were versified 
by our respectable poet-laureate, 
Robert Southey, esq. 1 the days of 
his youth and of his error, before his 
mind was illumined by the light of 
pension and of place, 

Tractate the Eighth, or the ARCH- 
ANGEL, treats of the wiles of Satan, 
Confirm’d by histories far-sought ; 
of the wonderful feats performed by 
evil demons—such as Incubi and 
Succube ; spirits of water, earth, 
and air, and fire; and of the opinions 
of authors upon = genii, spectres, 

fauns, sylvans, alastores, and satyrs. 

The Incubi are the spirits who 
assume the male, and the Succube 
those who assume the female form; 
one with all the mauliness, and one 
with all the grace of beauty,—not 
for any delight that they themselves 
take therein, but for the amorous 
ensnarement and destruction of man- 
kind. ‘The author has many stories 
of them, some of them curious, some 
of them beautiful, but most of them 
disgusting and monstrous, One, 
which some years since was turned 
into a pleasing ballad, cailed ‘ Sir 
Rudiger,” by the present poet-lau- 
reate, I shall extract from the notes, 
on account of its fancy, What the 
author calls an Incubus, I shall call 

The Fairy Knight. 

“¢ Another thing much more ad- 
mirable happened (saith he) in the 
diocess of Cullein:—Divers princes 
and noblemen, being assembled in a 
beautiful and fair palace, which was 
situate upon the river Rhine, they 
beheld a oy or small barge, Bis: 
towards the shore, drawn by a swan 
in a silver chain, the one end fast- 
ened about her neck, the other to 
the vessel; and in it an unkuown 
soldier, a man of a comely person- 


stepped upon the shore: which done, 
the boat, guided by the swan, left 
him, and floated down the river, 
This man fell afterward in league 
with a fair gentlewoman, married 
her, and by her had many children. 
After some years, the same swan 
came with the saine barge into the 
same place; the soldier, entering 
into it, was carried thence the way 
le came, after disappeared, and left 
wife, children, and family, and was 
never seen amongst them after, 
Now who can judge t this to be other 

than one of those spirits that are 

named Incubi ?” 

Spirits that have o’er water government, 








Are to mankind alike matevolent ; 

They trouble seas, floods, rivers, brooks, 
and wells, 

Meres, lakes, aud love to inhabit watery 
cells, 


-_— —) mee ee 


At wrecks some present are; another 
sort 

Ready io cramp their joints that swim for 
sport; 

One kind of these the Italians Fate name ; 

Pee the French; we Sybils; and the same 

Others, White Nymphs ; and those that 
have them seen, 

Night Ladies, some of which Habundia’s 
queen. 

These water-fiends, according to 
Heywood, standing by the side of 
running streams, would otter to con- 
vey over them the weary traveller ; 
but who, if he by chance happened 
to pronounce the name of God, was 
sure to be let fall into the water: 
for the mere pronunciation of that 
awful name instantly put a stop to 
all demoniacal operation. From 
Boethius, the author describes the 
witches that fell in with Macbeth 
and Banquo as White Nymphs, or 
water-demons., 

The Thanes, 
Riding alone, encountered on the way 
(In a dark grove) three virgins wond’rous 


ti ur, 
As well in habit as in feature rare. 


This is something similar to the 
picture, in Herbert’s Helga, from 
the Scandinavian mythology, of the 





age and graceful presence, who 


beautiful but unrelenting Maids of 
























































Slaughter. How these white nymphs 
of Boethius differ from the weird 
sisters of Shakspeare! It was to 
please the pedantic witch-believing 
king,* that these fanciful ladies of 
the Night were turned into hags 
fierce and black as Erebus. 

Of spirits of the earth the author 
thus speaks: 

— the spirits of the earth, there 
e 

Of divers sorts, each Known in his degree, 

Genii, Noon-Devils, Sylvans, Satyrs, 
Fawns, 

And these frequent the forests, groves, 
and lawns, 

Of this class were the demon of 
Socrates; the nymph Egeria, attend- 
ant on Numa Pompilius; and the 
spirits of evil men deceased, become 
demonised. 


ambitious, 
Envious towards mankind, spleenful, and 
malicious. 


They are described as having been | 


The Microcosm of Paris. 





entangled i in the atmosphere on their | 
fall from the battlements of heaven, | 


after the celestial rebellion. 
ders, lightnings, and storms, and 
other zrial convulsions, are ascribed 
to them; and they are the spirits 
subservient to the spells of the Lap- 
land witches, by whose aid the winds 
are enclosed in leathern bags, and 
sold to the northern mariner. 

The spirits of fire are superintend- 
ant over, and assume the forms of 
the igneous meteorological pheno- 
mena. ‘They walk in the 3 igniis fatui, 
wing the volcanic showers, and are 
marshalled in battailous array in the 
aurore boreales. This story is told: 
—A merchant of Spain, travelling 
near the foot of Mount Atna, sees 
an apparition on the mountain, re- 
presenting Valcan and the Cyclops, | 
—gigantic smiths, with huge ham- 
mers plying on their enormous anvils, 
Vulcan, the prince of these fiends, is 
questioned by the merchant, and 


= 





* James the First. 
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makes an angry reply. The whole 
of the vision then disappears. The 


merchant dies before sun-set; anda 
terrific eruption of the voleano takes 
place before midnight. This story 
is told by the author in his poetry. 

Tractate the Ninth and last, or 
the ANGEL. The contents of this 
tractate will be best given in the au- 
thor’s own words, from his 


Metrical Argument. 
Of spirits call’d Lucifugi 
(From shunning light) T next apply 
My near-tir'd pen; of which be store 
In mines where workmen dig for ore. 
Of Robin Goodfellow and of fairies 
With many other strange vaganes 
Done by hobgoblins. [I next write 
Of a noon-devil and a buttery-sprite 
Of grave philosophers, who treat 
Of the soul’s essence and her seat. 
The strange and horrid deaths related 


at ; | Of learn’d magicians, animated 
Spirits of the air are bold, proud, and | 


By Satan the known truth to abjure, 

And study arts black and impure, 

Of curious science. Last, the vanity, 

Grounded on nothing but uncertainty ; 

And that no knowledge can abide the 

test 

Like thatin saered Seripture is express’d, 
Gero. TAYLOR. 

Vauxhall, 


ace 


For the British Lady’s Magazine. 
THE MICROCOSM OF PARIS. 
NO. XII. 

ANECDOTE, 

A FEW weeks since, it came to the 
ears of the police that the beau- 
tiful Countess de *** had two dogs, 
to which she gave the names of An- 
gouleme and Berry. This shocking 
fact came to the ears of the minister 
of police, who sent one of his faith- 
ful oflicers to the lady. On his be- 
ing admitted, he asked, “‘ May I 
take the liberty, madam, of enc Is 

lug how many dogs you have 2?” 

‘ Cert: ainly, sir; two,”—* Which 
you call An; gouleme and Berry ? 
“Yes, sir; “why not !— You will 
pardon mie, madam, if I observe 
that such glorious names should not 
be bestowed upon animals.’—* I 
think too, sir.”--“ Why then 

Q g 


sO 
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name your dogs so 1"—* Whiy, sir, 
have we not dogs which we call 
Cesar, Pompey, Cato, Alexander, 
&e. and why not Angouleme and 
Berry ?’”’— Madam, at this time it 
would be deemed an outrage upon 
the royal house.”-—“ Fie, sir, what 
resemblance is there between my two 
animals and the Dukes of Angouleme 
aud) = Berry?” —“ The world will 
think so, madam; and the fact will 


(lraw upon you the displeasure of 


his excellenc s the Count de Cazes, 
my master.” —“ Ah, sir, I respect 
your master too much to incur his 
displeasure: Marie-Louise,” (calling 
her maid) ‘¢ here, take Angouleme 
and Berry, and throw them into the 
river,” 
THE CARNIVAL, 

So careful was the police of the 
custom of going in masks during tie 
carnival being turned into a political 
plot, that it was ordered that no in- 
dividual wearing a mask should carry 
either a stick or arms. The adver- 
tisement added, in order to conceal 
the object of this prohibition, ‘ No 
person shall wear any disguise that 
can offend the eye of delicacy.’ 

THE THEATRES. 

Fifteenth February. This may 
be styled, by way of eminence, the 
night of new pieces. 

Theatre de ? Opera Comique. ‘ Le 
Revenant” (the Ghost), a comic 
opera, in one act. ‘The subject of 
this little carnival-piece is a funeral; 
the principal personage is a young 
man, who died the preceding evening 
of a fit of apoplexy, and on this 
account 1s obliged to renounce lis 
marriage with a pretty gurl, who has 
not the power to raise the dead. 
(he piece is very poor, patched 
up from half a dozen others with 
very little skull, The author is wrong 
in calling it a comic opera; and, in- 
stead of playmg during the joyous 
Gime of carnival, he should have 
mvyoniton Ash Wednesday, as being 
better adapted to the day. its car- 





nival lasted only a single hour, and 
afterwards was itself interred—the 
funeral dirge composed of a full 
chorus of hisses from all parts of the 
house, 

Theatre de Vaudeville. 
Masque, ou les Epouseurs” (the 
Mask, or the Fortune-hunters), 
vaudeville, in one act. ‘The lady 
with the death’s head has, as we 
predicted, set all the third, fourth, 
fifth, sixth, &c. rate dramatic au- 


ce Le 


| thors to work.—The young and 





ee ea 


| 
| 
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beautiful Eliza Dolban had laid a 
bet with her aunt, a very ugly wo- 
man, but full of pretensions, that, 
even with the most hideous mask, 
she would find a heart tender enough 
to forget the injustice of nature, 
The suitors arrive in crowds, but, 
in spite of the dower of several mil- 
lions, every one, even the hussars, 
beat the retreat before the frightful 
mask. One may brave death a hun- 
dred times, withont feeling at least 
disposed to live with it. ‘The plot 
is very common:—Eliza has quar- 
relled with her lover, Colonel St. 
Leon, through the vanity of Cysar 
de Gossignac, who flattered himself 
to have eclipsed the colonel in her 
affections. Eliza profits by her dis- 
guise to discover the truth from this 
Gascon. At length, justified in the 
eyes of the colonel, he marries her ; 
and the intrepid Caesar is united to 
the old aunt. ‘The successive frights 
of the Gascon, in his different téte- 

i-tétes with the mask, his rival, and 
the aunt, whom, by a gui pro quo, 
he fancies the death's he aad, created 
eh bursts of laughter; but, as the 
piece was concluding, a hiss was 
heard— Turn him out, torn him 
out!’—he stood his ground, and a 
battle-royal commenced, which was 
not favourable to the saccess of this 
little trifle. 

Theatre des Varieties. ‘Le Ty- 
ran peu Delicat, on l’Enfant de cing 
ans muet et courageux” (the Tyrant 
of litde Delicacy, or the Child of 


3 








® * 














five years old dumb and courageous), 
a melo-drama and grand spectacle. 
—This piece contains all the mate- 
rials of a melo-drama; as a barbar- 
Ous tyrant—a confidant, who is a 
villain—an unfortunate young lady, 
Whom a vile seducer has rendered a 
mother—a love child, very interest- 
ing, and well formed for his age—a 
blind father, poor in property, but 
rich in virtues—a band of robbers, 
who protect innocence—false her- 
mits, elopements, diversions, changes, 


imprisonments, poisonings, remorse, | 
combats, demolitions, dissiinulations, | 


&c. ‘This piece has had a run, and 


still continues to attract full houses. | ' 
has fled with her three sons, and for 


To analyse it, we must translate the 
piece, 

Theatre de la Gaiété. © Les Ma- 
mans Rosieres.”—This was a pretty 


comic trifle, which had a ran of ten | 
or fifteen nights, which is as much | 
as this kind of piece is entitled to | 
We do not analyse it, as | 


expect. 
the story is French, and would not 
tell in English, as we have not the 
custom of the Rosieres, or the an- 
nual selection of a village maiden 
who is famed to bear the palm of 
virtue, crown her with roses, and 
name her Rosiere for the ensuing 
year. We, however, cannot but wish 
that some distinguished lady im En- 


estate of her lord: and we doubt 


not but this incentive to virtue would | 
| Pervis rejoins Menissa, and, all the 
‘family united, see themselves, by 


be aitended with its merited suc- 
cess, and inspire a degree of virtuous 
emulation in’ the humble 
which previously had not 
beyond the narrow circle 
domestic duties, 

18th February. Theatre du Vau- 
deville. Encore un Pourceaug- 
nac,’ (Another Pourceaugnac,) a 
carnival folly, in one act. Those 
who have read the “ Pourceawgnac” 
of Mohiere, may form a just idea of 
the present piece, which is a very 
happy imitation of its comic scenes, 
‘This new piece continues still to at- 


wea 
their 
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tract fulk houses, and will no doubt 
do so till another lively novelty 
causes it to be forgotten. 

2sth February. Theatre de la 
Porte St. Martin. ‘ Aureng-Zebe, 
or the Indian Family,” a melo-drama, 
in three acts. ‘The moral and poli- 
tical character of Aureng-Zebe 1s 
familiar to our readers; the author 
of this drama has therefore thrown 
the whole interest on an Indian fa- 
mily.—-Aureng: Zebe has caused to 
be put to death Mahobet, one of his 
most faithful generals, because this 
brave warrior shewed himself too 
merciful towards the captive Indians. 
‘he widow of Mahobet, Menissa, 





twenty years has taken refuge in the 
valley of Nagar, inbabited by other 
Indians. This valley is at length 
overrun by Aureng-Zebe, who trom 
thence advances to the adjoining 
valley of Chitor, where one of the 
Indian chiefs, Narreddin, of the cast 
of Brahma, dwells with Zenais, bis 
daughter. Pervis, the eldest son of 
Menissa, loves and is beloved by 
Zenais, with the consent of Narred- 
din. When the Moguls overrun the 
country, Zenais, a prisoner, as well 
aus Narreddin, whose life she saves 
by her prayers, is led before Aureng- 





i 


breasts | 


| the y, 
' 
| 
| 
| 


Zebe; and the barbarous monster, 


gland would introduce it on the | struck with her charms, softens, and 


'destines her for his bride. 


stin | During 
this time, amidst a thousand dangers, 


the general devastation, reduced to 
want. The order ts given te sell all 
the Indian captives; Pervis insists 
on one of his two brothers selling 
him to supply the wants of his mo- 
The revocation of the order 
prevented this trait of filial devotion 
from taking effect. Pervis is re- 
| solved to denounce himself as having 
‘intended to carry off the favourite 
| slave of the tyrant, and he compels 
his brother, whom he had bound by 


‘an oath, to receive the price of his 
Qg 2 
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denunciation. He is about to pe- 
rish; and the young female slave, 
who i is to share his fate, is the same 
Zenais whom he thought dead. On 
the other hand, Narreddin, who 
alone had undertaken the deliver- 
ance of his daughter, declares him- 
self guilty. At length Menissa, in- 
formed of the devotion of her son, 
reaches the throne of Aureng-Zebe, 
makes herself known, solicits the 
pardon of the widow and sons of 
Mahobet: Aureng-Zebe, repenting 
of the evil he had done, pardons, 
unites the two lovers, and names 
Pervis to the place his father held. 
This piece is imitated from a novel 
of Florian, called “ Selier.” 

This piece experienced some op- 
position on the first night, but salu- 
tary retrenchments, fine music, a 
delightful ballet, and magnificent 
scenery, have rende1 ‘ed it deservedly 
popular, and it continues to attract 
every other night full houses; which, 
indeed, must be long continued to 
reimburse the managers for the im- 
mense expences they have been at in 
getting it up. 

2d March. Theatre des Varieties. 


** Les ci-devant Rosieres,” vaude- 


ville, in one act. —Whenever a sub- 
ject takes on the Paris stage, it is 
parodied, it is imitated, it is twisted 
every way, hashed, ragoued, stewed, 
broiled, and fried, till it becomes 
disgusting, and then the father and 
all the family disappear for ever; or 
at least till some barren author, 


turning over the musty records of 


the theatre, dresses it up anew under 
another title. ‘‘ Les Mamans Ro- 
sieres” has thus been the parent of 
“* Les ci-devant Rosieres,” and no 
doubt will of several others, till the 
original idea is worn threadbare. 
Theatre de la Gaiété. Jean 
Bart a Versailles,” vaudeville, in one 
act.—Jean Bart, the celebrated 











French seaman, has been brought on 
the stage in various forms ; his whole 
theatrical character was his honest 
bluntness. The piece had little re- 
comniendation but the name, which 
gave it a transient success. 

4th March. Academie Royale de 
Musique. ‘* Roger, Roi de Sicile,” 
opera, in three acts.—This is a 
shameful travestie of the noble acts 
of our Alfred the Great. Every 
anecdote distorted, and every fact 
coldly narrated, merits from us that 
reprehension which its want of merit 
in every respect received from the 
French audience. 

Theatre Royal, Odeon.—“ Capi- 
taine Belronde,” a comedy, in three 
acts, by M. Picard. —For once the 
Odeon has had a brilliant success, 


cand Captain Belronde will receive 
from us a future homage: we are at 


present obliged to take our leave of 
him. 

lith March. Theatre Francois. 
The benefit of Fleury.—This fa- 
vourite comic actor, the oldest on 
the stage of La Comedie Francoise, 
has at length retired from the stage. 
The house was crowded to excess; 
not the corner of a box or a seat 
was to be had throughout the house, 
which, though closing at midnight, 
was not relieved of all the audience 
till two in the morning, the carriages 
being until that hour employed in 
conveying away the whole fashion of 
Paris. He netted, it is said, up- 
wards of 15000. by his benefit, and, 
though his acting excited loud bursts 
of applause, his excellence drew 
many a warm tear from his admiring 
audience, whose favourite actor they 
beheld for the last time. He has 
been on the stage since the year 
1779. 

* * Several new pieces, of which 
report speaks highly, are at reliear- 


sal, 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS 


OF GENERAL INTEREST, 


a ee 


THe Rounp Taste: a Collection of 
Essays on Literature, Men, and Man- 
ners. 2 vols. 12mo. Longman and Co. 


’E were considerably surprised 
when we first noticed this title. 

Our memory retained the exploits 
and fame of the ancient warlike 
Knights of the Round Table, and 
the time and cause of the institution 
of the Order. We also associated 
knighthood in its relaxation, with 
beautiful princesses and most lovely 
ladies, with tournaments, nodding 
plumes, and fiery chargers; and, of 
course, we remembered hearing of 
most comely, grateful, victorious, 
bending youths, and presiding lovely 
queens bedecking them with rewards 
and favours. We had not forgotten 
all this, with foreign and civil wars, 
and crusade voyages: but what the 
famous Round Table had to do 
with Literature, especially this day’s, 
Men, or their Manners, we were at 
a loss to determine. We never 
could join with any of the early Or- 
ders, scarcely even the infancy of 
literature: we therefore called upon 
these modern knights for their pre- 
tensions—their right to the frater- 
nity. These are to be found in these 
volumes ; we admit now that they 
are knights lawful and true, and that 
this second Round Table is more 
deserving of record than the first— 
that had war and blood for its sup- 
port and consequence; this has a 
commendable object—the establish- 
ment and classification of mind. 
The knights are legitimate successors 
of the Addisons and the Steeles: we 
recommend their intellectual prowess 
to general notice. But, though we 
have thus expressed our opinion, and 
nothing more is required of us, yet, 
as some of their dicta are especially 


suited for the better, fairer part of 


ae 





human nature, we shall lay before it 
a specimen or two of their valour; 
and we doubt not but the most 
worthy knights will be rewarded with 
smiles and grateful favours, ‘They 
say— 


The art of pleasing consists in being 
pleased. ‘To be amiable is to be satisfied 
with one’s self and others, Good humour 
is essential to pleasantry. It is this cir- 
cumstance, among others, that renders 
the wit of Rabelais so much more de- 
lightful than that of Swift, who, with all 
his satire, is “as dry as the remainder 
biscuit after a voyage.” In society, good 
temper and animal spirits are nearly 
every thing. They are of more import- 
ance than sallies of wit, or refinements of 
understanding. They give a_ general 
tone of cheerfulness and satisfaction to 
the company. ‘The French have the ad- 
vantage over us in external manners, 
They breathe a lighter air, and have a 
brisker circulation of the blood, They 
receive and communicate their impres- 
sions more freely. The interchange of 
ideas costs them less. ‘Their constitu- 
tional gaiety is a kind of natuval intoxi- 
cation, which does not require any other 
stimulus. The English are not so well 
off in this respect; and Falstaff's com- 
mendation on sack was evidently intend. 
ed for his countrymen, whose “ learning 
is often a mere hoard of gold kept by a 
devil, till wine commences it, and sets it 
in act and use.’* More undertakings 
fail for want of spirit than for want of 
sense. Confidence gives a fool the ad- 
vantage over a wise man. In general, a 
strong passion for any object will ensure 
success, for the desire of the end will 
point out the means. We apprehend 
that people usually complain, without 
reason, of not succeeding in various pur- 
suits according to their deserts, Such 
persons, we will grant, may have great 


™ 





* “« A good sherris-sack hath a two-fold 
operation in it; it ascends me into the 
brain, dries me there all the foolish, dull, 
and crudy vapours which environ it; and 
makes it apprehensive, quick, forgetive, 
full of nimble, fiery, and delectable 
shapes, which, delivered over to the 
tongue, becomes excellent wit,” &c.— 
Second Part of Henry IV, 
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merit in all other respects; but in that 
in which they fail, it will almost invari: 
ably hold trae, that they do not deserve 
to succeed, For instance, a person who 
has spent his life in thinking will acquire 
a habit of reflection; but he will neither 
become a dancer nor a singer, rich nor 
beautiful. In like manner, if any one 


complains of not succeeding in affairs of 


allantry, we will venture to say it is 
ecause he is not gallant. He has mis- 
taken his talent—that’s all. If any per- 
son of exquisite sensibility makes love 
awkwardly, it is because he does not 
feel it as he should. One of these disap- 
ointed sentimentalists may very proba- 
ly feel it upon reflection, may brood 
over it till he has worked himself up to a 
pitch of frenzy, and write his mistress 
the finest love-letters in the world, in her 
absence; but, be assured, he does not 
feel an atom of this passion in her pre- 
sence. If, in paying her a compliment, 
he frowns with more than usual severity, 


or, in presenting her with a bunch of 


flowers, seems as if he was going to turn 
his back upon her, he can only expect to 
be laughed at for his pains; nor can he 
plead an excess of feeling as an excuse 
for want of common seuse., She may say, 
“ [tis not with me you are in love, but 
with the ridiculous chimeras of your own 
brain. You are thinking of Sophia Wes- 


tern, or some other heroine, and not of 


me. Go and make love to your ro- 
miances,” 


Grace m women has more effect than 





beauty. We sometimes see a certain fine | 
‘animal, who mistakes the spirit of con- 


scli-possession, an babitual voluptaons- 


néss of character, which reposes on its | 


own sensations, and derives pleasure 


from al! around it, that is more irresisti- | 
bie than any other attraction. There is | 
an air of languid enjoyment in such per- | 
sons, * in their eyes, in their arms, and | 
thei hands, and their face,” which robs | 
us Of ourselves, and draws us by a secret | 
‘fault with him, he is in a rage; and, if 


sympathy towards them. Their minds 
we a shrine where pleasure reppses. 


Their smile diffuses a sensation like the | 


breath of sprmg. Petrarch’s description 


of Laura answers exactly to this charac. | 
ter, which is indeed the Italian character, | 


Titian’s portraits are full of it: they seem 
sustamed by sentiment, or as if the per- 
sons Whom he painted sat to music, 
"Lhere is one in the Louvre (or there was) 
which had the most of this expression we 
ever remember, It did not look down- 
ward; “it looked forward, beyond this 
world.” Itwasa look that never passed 
away, but remained unalterable as the 
deep sentiment which gave birth to it. 
It is the same coustitutional characte: 


; 


(together with infinite activity of mind) 
which has enabled the greatest man in 
modern history to bear lis reverses of 
fortune with gay magnanimity, and to 
submit to the loss of the empire of the 
world with as little discomposure as if he 
had been playing a game at chess. 

Grace has been defined, the outward 
expression of the inward harmony of the 
soul. Foreigners have more of this than 
the English,—particularly the people of 
the southern and eastern countries. 
Their motions appear (like the expression 
of their countenances) to have a more 
immediate communication with their feel- 
ings. The inhabitants of the northern 
climates, compared with these children 
of the sun, are like hard inanimate ma- 
chines, with difficulty set in motion, 


But we have yet to apologise for 
these knights: they do not retain, in 
all their deeds, the courtesy of an- 
cient knighthood. They have taken 
unwarrantable liberties with our 
common father, John Bull. We 
shall Jay their daring attacks upon 
the good man’s character before our 
readers; but we think the knights’ 
other deeds ought to preponderate, 
and restore them to favour. 


if a Frenchman is pleased with every 
thing, John Bullis pleased with nothing, 
and that is a fault, He is, to be sure, 
fond of having his own way, till you let 
lim have it. He is a very headstrong 


tradiction for the love of independence, 
and proves himself to be in the right by 
the obstinacy with which he stickles for 
the wrong. You cannot put himsomuch 
ont of his way, as by agreeing with him, 
He is never in such good humonr as with 
what gives him the spleen, and is most 
satistied when he is sulky. If you find 


you praise him, suspects you have a de- 
sign upon him. He recommends himself 
to another by affronting him, and, if that 
will not do, knocks him down to con- 
vince him of his sincerity. He gives 
himself such airs as no mortal ever did, 
and wonders at the rest of the world for 
not thinking him the most amiable person 
breathing. John means well too, but he 
has an odd way of shewing it, by a total 
disregard of other people’s feelings and 
opinions. He is sincere, for he tells 
you at the first word he does not like 
you; and never deceives, for he never 
offers to serve you. A civil answer is 
toomuch to expect from him. A word 
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costs him more thana blow. Heis silent 
because he has nothing to say, and he 
looks stupid because he is so. He has 
the strangest notions of beauty, ‘The 
expression he values most in the human 
countenance is an appearance of roast 
beef and plum-pudding ; and, if he hasa 
red face and round belly, thinks himself 
agreatman. He isa little purse-proud, 
and has a better opinion of himself for 
having made a full meal. But his great- 
est delight is in a bugbear. ‘This he 
must have, be the consequence what it 
may. Whoever will give him that may 
Jead him by the nose, and pick his pocket 
at the same time. An idiot in a country 
town, a Presbyterian parson, a dog with 
a cannister tied to his tail, a bull-bait, or 
a fox-lhunt, are irresistible attractions to 
him. The Pope was tormerly his great 
aversion, and latterly a cap of liberty is 
a thing he cannot abide. He discarded 
the Pope, and defied the Inquisition, 
called the French a nation of slaves and 
beggars, and abused their Grand Mo- 
narque for a tyrant, cut off one king’s 
head, and exiled another, set up a Dutch 
Stadtholder, and elected a Hanoverian 
Elector to be king over him, to shew he 
would have his own way, and to teach 
the rest of the world what they should 
do; but, since other people took to imi- 
tating his example, John has taken it 
into his head to hinder them, will have a 
monopoly of rebellion and regicide to 
himself, has become sworn brother to the 
Pope, and stands by the Inquisition ; re- 
stores his old enemies the Bourbons, and 
reads a great moral lesson to their sub- 
jects; persuades himself that the Dutch 
stadtholder avd the Hanoverian elector 
came to reign over him by divine right, 
and does all he can to prove himself a 
beast to make other people slaves, The 
truth is, Jolin was always a surly, med- 
diesome, obstinate fellow, and of late 
years his head has not been quite right !— 
In short, John is a great blockhead anda 
great buily, and requires (what he has 
been long labouring for) a hundred years 
of slavery to bring hii to his senses. 
He will have it that he is a great patriot, 
for he hates all other countries; that he 
is wise, for he thinks all other people 
fools; that he is houest, tor he calls all 
other people rogues and pickpockets. Ii 
being in an il humour all one’s lite ts the 
perfection of human nature, then John is 
very near it. He beats his wife, quar- 
rels with his neighbours, d—ns his ser. 
vants, and gets drunk to kill the time 
and keep up his spirits, and firmly be- 
lieves himself the only unexceptiouable, 
accomplished, moral, and religious cha- 
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excellence of the laws, and the goodness 

of his own disposition ; and yet there are 

more people hanged in England than in 

all Europe besides: he boasts of the mo- 

desty of bis countrywomen ; and yet there 

are more prostitutes in the streets of 

London than in all the capitals of Europe 

put together. He piques himself on his 

comforts, because he is the most uncom- 

fortable of mortals; and, because he has 

no enjoyment in society, seeks it, as he 

says, at his fireside,—where he may be 

stupid as a matter of course, sullen as a 

matter of right, and as ridiculous as he 

chuses without being laughed at. His 

liberty is the effect of his self-will; his 

religion owing to the spleen ; his temper 

to theclimate. He is an industrious ani- 

mal, because he has no taste for amuse- 

ment, and had rather work six days ia 

the week than be idle one. His awk- 

ward atlempts at gaiety are the jest of 
other nations, “they” (the English), 

says Froissard, speaking of the meeting 
of the Black Prince and the French king, 

*‘ amused themselves sadly, according to 

the custom of their country,”’—se rejouis- 

sotent tristement, selon la coutume de leur 

pays. ‘Their patience of labour is con- 

lined to what is repugnant and disagree- 

able in itself, to the drudgery of the me- 

chanic arts, aud does not extend to the 
fine arts; that is, they are indifferent to 
pain, but insensible to pleasure. ‘They 
will stand in a trench, or march up toa 
breach, but they cannot bear to dwell 
long on an agreeable object. They can 
no more submit to regularity in art than 
to decency in behaviour. Their pictures 
are as coarse and slovenly as their ad- 
dress.—John boasts of his great men, 
without much right to do so; not that he 
has not had them, but because he neither 
knows nor cares any thing about them 
but to swagger over other nations. That 
which chiefly hits John’s fancy in Shak- 
speare is, that he was a deer-stealer m 
his youth; and, as for Newton's discove- 
ries, he hardly knows to this day that the 
earth is round, John’s oaths, which are 
quite characteristic, have got bim the 
nickname of Monsicur Goddem me. ‘They 
are profane, a Frenchman’s indecent. 
One swears by his vices, the other by 
their punishment, After all Jobo’s blus- 
tering, he is but a dolt. His habitual 
jealousy of others makes him the mevit- 
able dupe of quacks and impostors of all 
sorts; be goes all lengths with one party 
ont of spite to avother; bis zeal is as fi 
rious as hts antipathies are unfounded ; 
and there is nothing half so absurd or 
ignorant of its own intentions as an En- 
vlisli mob, 
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House oF Mournine: a Poem; with 
some smaller Pieces. By John Scott. 
vo, 


We recommend these poems to all 
readers of true taste. ‘The “ House 
of Mourning” is especially deserving 
of notice—it betrays the hand of a 
master. The author deplores the 
Joss of his son, with a tenderness 
that does him honour. He is capa- 
ble of much higher achievements: 
we commend him to his Muse, and 
hope to see him again, though not 
on so sorrowful an occasion. 

We doubt not but we shall please 
our fair readers with the following 
extract: the picture is finely drawn. 


We'll find relief in sense of deep endur- 
ng; 

We'll seek delight in thinking ill past 
curing ; 

And we will shew allegiance to our child, 

Fix’d as his love for us,—changeless and 
mild: 

Hours, days, and months, and years, shall 
pass away, 

His sightly form, now stiffned, shall de- 
cay,— 

His eyes our pride, his limbs our decent 
care, 

His gentle mouth, bis clean and silky 
hair, 

His round and restless hands, that warm’d 
and slid 

In ours,—his feet still running where we 
bid,— 

His arms that drew him to his mother’s 
breast, 

His lips that kiss’d her when he went to 
rest,— 

The graceful, tender, carriage of his joy, 

When she came forth, led by her darling 


boy, 

Who, as the motning grew, and she lay 
sleeping, 

Was looking, listening, and on tip-toe 
creeping, 


Restless, yet checking his solicitude, 

Lest aught should reach her of disturb- 
ance rade ; 

Then springing like a bird, when gleam'd 
her eye, 

That her first sight on his blest smile 
might lie. 


The following passage is highly 
oetical, the imagery grand, and 
’ 

** muffled wheels” masterly and de- 

scriptive :— 


At last it came—and something told its 
coming ; 

As midnight drew, we heard or felt a 
humming, 

As if on muffled wheels approached a 
power 

That could dismay our souls, and blot the 
hour ! 

We knew a fatal Presence in the room, 

And knew that it was come to take our 
boy: 

From shadowy wings there seem’d to 
spread a gloom 

To make existence pant, and smother joy: 

A freezing instinct told us Death was 
near ; 

Our hearts shrick’d inwardly in mortal 
fear ; 

Yet we were mute, and on the suff'rer’s 
bed 

We threw ourselves, and held his breath- 
ing head ; 

Held him, as one who drowns holds to 
the sand, 

That crumbles as he clings, and falls 
about his hand. 

We marked the time, and shuddering 
said, twas well 

That sulky midnight struck the fatal 
knell ; 

And that, while others took their joy or 
sleep, 

We o’er his corse a chilly watch could 
keep. 

We fac’d the blast the more we felt it 
pierce, 

And dar’d the lightning as we saw it 
fierce ; 

We hugg’d ourselves that we had not one 
face 

To look to now, in this great foreign place; 

And, when we thought of home, ’twas 
with a start, 

As if we were the world’s detested part : 

Yet this was new—tor formerly ‘twas 
sweet 

To sit and think when he and they should 
niect, 

We cannot omit the poet and fa- 
ther’s Farewell: it is a farewell which 
none but fathers can sutliciently ap- 
preciate,— 

Then fare thee well! though still to thee, 
sweet child, 

Thy father look’d to feel thy spirit mild 

Come on his heart, perturbed thoughts 
to soothe, 


As oil upon the water steals to smooth ; 


Fhongh the soft breathings of thy happy 








sleep, 
Heard in the morning as he wakeful 
lay, 
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Seem'd, like commission’d wisperings, to 
creep, 

Bending to purity and peace the day : 

Although thou taught’st him more than 
he could teach 

In turn to thee, and to his wants gave 
more 

Than thy youth’s weakness ever did be- 
seech ; 

And though no power thy presence can 
restore,— 

Yet, since the loss is ours, the gain is 
thine : 

Since thou, perhaps, may’st elsewhere 
brighter shine, 

We will despair—but we will not repine. 

Farewell, on earth! I firmly say, fare- 

well! 

Though back upon me falls the echoing 
knell ; . 

A groan of emptiness from what was full, 

A wail of gloominess from what was fair; 

Although the utterance seems my soul to 
pull, 

To dissipate it with the word in air! 

Farewell to thee is an adieu to all :-— 

My portion here hath still been scant and 


small, 
Till thou wast given, a treasure to my 
need, 


In whose enjoyment I was rich indeed : 
And now I'm left again—poor, very poor! 
Condemn’d, without an object, to endure, 
Seeking to rest, yet forced to stumble 
through : 
Life’s picture sinks into one jaundic’d hue, 
The foreground stormy, and the distance 
dark— 
A covering deluge, but without an ark, 
i: ee 
Kreist’s Vernat Season; from the 
German, by G. H. Egestorf. 8&vo. 
pp- 32. 
We have been introduced, by Mr. 
G. HI. Egestorf, in a neat preface, 
to a rare avis—a military poet! 
We never were of opinion that Mars 
took much or any delight in peram- 
bulating the elysium fields of poesy: 
the god’s faculties, we always un- 
derstood, were exclusively occupied 
in pursuit of conquest and glory, 
Major Kleist is an instance that ge- 
nius is not confined to academic 
balls nor solitary closets, His style 
is exactly Thomson; we recommend 


this little poem to the admirers of 


Nature. 
Buitisu Lapy’s Mag. No. 29. 
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The following is a specimen, and 
the opening of the “ Vernal Sea- 
” 
son :”— 


On ruby clouds, with odorous flow’rets 
girt, 

Spring from the heavens descended, Th’ 
influence 

Benign of his invigorating breath 

Was soon perceived by nature all around, 

Down from the heights the snow began 
to roll, 

The rivers rose above their banks; the 
clouds 

In rain dissolved ; waves cover'd all the 
meads ; 

The peasant stood with apprehension 
dumb, 

But th’ influence benign of vernal breath 

Again was felt through nature: then the 
fogs 

Dispersed, and ether formed a smiling 
sky; 

Th’ earth drank the floods, the rivers 
rolled again 

Within their sedgy banks.—Fierce Win- 
ter, though 

Departing, yet beneath the shades of 
night 

teturned oft, and scattered from his 
wings 

With powerful motion, snow, sleet, frost, 
or hail; 

He summoned the outrageous tempests : 
they, 

With thundering voice, from the north 
pole sublime 

Advanced; they desolated howling fo- 
rests, 

And shook the latent depths profound of 
th’ ocean ; 

sut genial influence of vernal breath 

Once more was all-reviving felt through 
nature : 

The atmosphere became serene and mild; 

And tapestry of richest hues, composed 

Of blooming seeds, of flowers, and fo- 
liage, 

Spread over hill and dale. The beach 
anon 


Display'd her verdure, and harmonious 


song 

Resounded in the shade of every grove, 

Each brook the splendour of the sun re 
flected. 

Delightful odours floated on each breeze, 

And the long slumbering echo was awoke 

By the rejoicing shepherd’s dulcet flute, 


The author invites the fair sex— 
“friends and fit.emblems of the 
Vernal Seasop,”’—to the rural sce- 
nery. 
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And ye, fair charmers, all ye blooming 
damsels, 

Friends and tit emblems of the Vernal 
Season, 

Flee from the golden cell; and O, flee far 

From noisy cities, which engender va- 
pour, 

Noxious and breath-bereaving! Come 
away 

To rural scenes! Ye are hailed by smil- 
ing Echo, 

And Zephyrs in your silken ringlets long 

To wanton, while ye dance in dale or 
grove, 

Or while ye, on the banks of laving rill 

Reclining, pluck the violet, and dispose 

The fragrant treasure in your snowy bo- 
som, 


The following bespeaks more, of 
the philanthropist than the soldier : 


But, alas! destructive War, 
Accompanied by Rage and Hunger, often 
Makes sport of toil and hope. Like pon- 

derous hail, 
Hurled by the roaring tempest, grisly 
War 
Dashes down the opening ear, strikes to 
the ground 
Both vine and grape, reduces villages 
And forests huge to ashes ; and in spoils 
Of every kind delights. Ah, where am I? 
Yon distant heights with armed hosts are 


cover’d, 

Main sheets of flame roll, with impetuous 
gust, 

From open brazen jaws, and thundering 
hurl 

Destroying bolts around, And mangled 
men 


Are strewed about the reeking sand. 
The face 

Of heaven, all-seeing, shrouds itself with 
gloom, 

Abhorring to behold such cruel havoc. 

Observe yon blooming youth! he leans 
his head 

On one of his companions in the fight, 

And stops the blood and the departing 
soul, 

In hopes yet once again to see the bride, 

And trom her lips with tremour to receive 

The dear reward of his fidelity, 

A sword now cleaves his head, Discon- 
solate 

She will dissolve in tears. A sacred bard 

Will tell her woe to late posterity. 


We must not omit the author’s 
address to sceptred hands: it is 
seasonably appropriate. 





+ 

Ye, to whose hands a sceptre was con 
fided, 

Hear me, that Heaven may give ear to you! 

Return the scythe unto the reaper, and 

The steeds unto the toiling husbandman ; 

And when ye waft your fleets to foreign 
isles, 

Instruct the natives how to cultivate 

Their soil and understanding; and be. 
stow 

Judicions and conscientious guardians 
on them ; 

With dignity and honour vest the man 

Whose nightly taper burns to illume the 
world ; 

Explore the humble roof, and ascertain 

If, near the loity mansions of the great, 

Some noiseless sage live not in humble 
peace: 

Advance him from obscurity, and give 

Him to the people,—give him power to 
smite 

Vice in the palace, and to countenance 

Tl’ oppress’d, to be the friend and the 
support 

Of weeping innocence, And ye shall be 

The happy fathers of a happy people. 


appre 


Tre Book or Versions; or, Guide to 
French Translation: for the Use of 
Schools; accompanied with Notes, to 
assist in the Construction, and to dis- 
play a Comparison of the French and 
English Idioms. By J. Cherpilloud, 
London, 1817. pp. 240. 

The construction of a Guide to 
French Translation merits a distinc- 
tion from the nature of the adopted 
principle —of translating French mat- 
ter into good English, such as will 
admit of retranslation with the least 
difficulty, in consequence of bringing 
the languages as close together as 
their respective characteristics will 
allow. By such means, together with 
a gradational assistance in regard to 
idioms and anomalies, at the bottom 
of the page, the pupil is at once 
instructed in the resemblance and 
difference between French and En- 
glish, and taught, when once master 
of the principal rules of his Gram- 
mar, to compose the French tongue 
with facility, 
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FRAGMENTS, ANECDOTES, AND REMAINS, 
ILLUSTRATIVE OF WOMAN, 
HER CONDUCT, CHARACTER, AND ATTAINMENTS, 


i 


N the course of our reading we 
met with the following excellent 
domestic Letter of Pliuy,—excellent 
from himself as a man and husband, 
and descriptively excellent of the 
character of his wife. We must be 
excused for adducing an example so 
distant; but our design must be 
clearly defined: whenever and from 
whatever source we can procure 
ought worthy of woman—whatever 
will tend, by inviting example, to 
direct to every thing dignitied in the 
female, that we shall always think 
ourselves justifiable in pourtraying ; 
the chief ingredient of our design 
being to lead the British female to 
that eminence of qualification which 
will entitle her, exclusive of personal! 
attraction, to rank high for the 
mind’s acquisition and its practical 
delineation, Pliny here draws con- 
jugal love with a delicacy which 
makes it an ornament as well as a 
virtue. He addresses himself to 
Hispulla, his wife’s aunt ;— 

‘‘ As T remember the great affec- 
tion which was between you and 
your excellent brother, and know 
you love his daughter as your own, 
so as not only to express the tender- 
ness of the best of aunts, but even to 
supply that of the best of fathers ; 
Jam sure it will be a pleasure to 
you to hear that she proves worthy 
of her father, worthy of you, and of 
your and her ancestors. Her inge- 
nuity is admirable—her frugality 
extraordinary. She loves me—the 
surest pledge of her virtue ; and adds 
to this a wonderful disposition to 
learning, which she has acquired 
from her affection to me. She reads 


my writings, studies them, and even 
gets them by heart. You'd smile to 











see the concern she is in when I have 
a cause to plead, and the joy she 
shews when it is over. She finds 
means to have the first news brought 
her of the success | meet with in 
court, how | am heard, and what 
decree is made. If I recite any thing 
in public, she cannot refrain from 
placing herself privately in some 
corner to hear, where with the ut- 
most delight she feasts upon my ap- 
plauses. Sometimes she sings my 
verses, and accompanies them with 
the lute, without any master except 
Love, the best of instructors, From 
these instances I take the most cer- 
tain omens of our perpetual and in- 
creasing happiness; since her affec- 
tion is not founded on my youth and 
person, Which might gradually decay, 
but she is in love with the immortal 
part of me—my glory and reputa- 
tion: nor, indeed, could less be ex- 
pected from one who had the happi- 
ness to receive her education from 
you, who in your house was accus- 
tomed to every thought that was 
virtuous and decent, and even began 
to love me by your recommendation, 
For, as you had always the greatest 
respect for my mother, you were 
pleased from my infancy to form, to 
commend me, and kindly presage I. 
should be one day what my wife 
fancies IT am. Accept, therefore, 
our united thanks; mine, that you 
have bestowed her on me; and hers, 
that you have given her to me, as a 
mutual grant of joy and felicity.” 
Conjugal love is the very radix of 
pure and holy natural feeling—all 
other is but the branch. We know 
little of true affection but as we 


learn it from parental shewing—all 
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our regards are as the copy of that 
best instructive page. The follow- 
ing extraordinary instance of uxorial 
attachment may appear new to many 
of our readers; others may permit 
its inclusion, as we give it as an ad- 
ditional tribute to the character, the 
feeling, the disposition, of Woman. 
When Charles, Duke of Burgundy, 
sirnamed the Bold, reigned over spa- 
cious dominions now swallowed up 
by the power of France, he heaped 
many favours and honours upon 
Claudius Rhynsault, a German, who 
had served him in his wars against 
the insults of his neighbours. A 
great part of Zealand was at that time 
in subjection to thatdukedom. The 
prince himself was a person of sin- 
gular humanity and justice. Rhyn- 
sault, with no other real quality than 
courage, had dissimulation enough 
to pass upon his generous and un. 


suspicious master for a person of 


blunt honesty and fidelity, without 
any vice that could bias him from 
the execution of justice. His high- 
ness, prepossessed to his advantage, 


upon the decease of the governor of 


his chief town of Zealand, gave 
Rhynsault that command. He was 
not long seated in that government, 
before he cast his eyes upon Sap- 
phira, a woman of exquisite beauty, 
the wife of Paul Danvelt, a wealthy 
merchant of the city under his pro- 
tection and government. Rhynsault 
left no arts untried to accomplish 
his object, bat in vain; Sapphira 
was invulnerable in virtue, and the 
faithful keeper of her husband’s ho- 
nour. Foiled in every way, he ap- 
prehended and imprisoned her hus- 
band, under pretence of an infor- 
mation that he was guilty of a 


correspondence with the enemies of 


the Duke, betray the town into 
their possession, This design had 


the desired effect, and the wife of 


the unfortunate Danvelt, the day 
before that which was appointed for 
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» 
his execution, presented herself is 
the hall of the governor’s house, 
and, as he passed through the apart- 
ment, threw herself at his feet, and, 
holding his knees, besought his 
mercy. Rhynsault, assuming an air 
of thought and authority, bad her 
rise, and follow to his closet; and, 
taking a letter from his pocket, and 
asking whether she knew the hand, 
went from her, leaving this admoni- 
tion aloud—* If you will save your 
husband, you must give me aa ac- 
count of all you know, without pre- 
varication; for every one is satisfied 
that he hid not from you the names 
of the rest of the conspirators, or 
any other particulars.” She fol- 
lowed the tyrant to his closet, where, 
with the utmost anguish, wringing 
of hands, and vehemence of grief, 
she entreated him to save her inno- 
cent husband, This was vain—hu- 
manity was lost. She quitted him, 
and sought the cell of ber husband. 
The two unhappy beings endeavour- 
ed at consolation; but the fears of 
the husband betrayed his inferior 
worth—he wished for continuance 
of life without his honour. Tine 
rolled on:—in the mind of the un- 
happy wife, already the executioner 
was prepared for his office ; already 
the fatal moment had arrived-—but 
a moment, and her husband would 
cease to live for ever. She tlew— 
she again sought the governor— 
again she petitioned —but again pe- 


'tilion was vain. Her Lachemdantihe 


—death—all, all, were before her: 
she lingered—she hoped—she im- 
plored, and she submitted, and 
Virtue deserted the fairest of tem- 
ples! Amidst the sorrows of re- 
pentance, she felt herself the sa- 
viour of her husband; but no—he 
had been executed, by order of the 
inhuman tyrant, at the very moment 
of her fall. 

The unhappy woman, who during 
her affliction was full of tears and 




































































lamentations, uttered neither sigh 
nor complaint, but stood fixed with 
grief at this consummation of her 
misfortunes, She betook herself to 
her abode, and, after having in soli- 
tude paid her devotions to Him who 
is the avenger of innocence, she re- 
paired privately to court. Her 
person, and a certain grandeur of 
sorrow negligent of forms, gained 
her passage into the presence of the 
Duke her sovereign. As soon as she 
came into his presence, she broke 
forth into the following words:— 
“Behold, O mighty Charles, a 
wretch weary of life, though it has 
always been spent with innocence 
and virtue, It is not in your power 
to redress my injuries, but it is to 
avenge them. And if the protection 
of the distressed, and the punishment 
of oppressors, is a task worthy a 
prince, I bring the Duke of Bur- 
gundy ample matter for doing ho- 
nour to bis own great name, and 
wiping infamy off mine,” 

When she had spoken this, she 
delivered the Duke a paper reciting 
her story. He read it with all the 
emotions that indignation and pity 
could raise in a prince jealous of his 
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honour, in the behavioar of his of- 
ficers, and prosperity of his subjects. 

Upon an appointed day, Rhyn- 
sault was sent for to court, and, in 
presence of a few of the council, 
confronted by Sapphira: the prince 
asking, ‘‘ Do you know that lady ?” 
Rhynsault, as scon as he could re- 
cover his surprise, told the Duke he 
would marry her, if his highness 
would please to think that a repara- 
tion. The Duke seemed contented 
with this answer, and stood by dur- 
ing the immediate solemnization of 
the ceremony. At the conclusion, 
he told Rhynsault, “ Thus far you 
have done as constrained by my au- 
thority: [I shall not be satisfied of 
your kind usage of her, without you 
sign a gift of your whole estate to 
her after your decease.” To the 
performance of this also the Duke 
was a witness. When these two acts 
were executed, the Duke turned to 
the lady, and told her, ‘‘ It now re- 
mains for me to put you in quiet 
possession of what your husband has 
so bountifully bestowed on you:” 
and turning to his officers, he cried, 
** decapitate Rhynsault !” 
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WV HATEVER may be our com- 

mixed feelings from an associ- 
ation with our fellow men—if we 
have felt the scorpion bite of ingra- 
titude—if filial declension have har- 
rowed our paternal bosoms—or if 
we have been wounded to the quick 
by an open attack at our reputation, 
—if we are angry with the world; a 
visit to the mausoleums of the illus- 
trious dead deposited within this 
magnificent abbey will soothe and 
pacify us, Contemplation immedi- 











ately associates herself with us, and 
together we soon leave all terrene 
affliction, and, borne on her wing, 
pierce into the regions of thought, 
and enjoy those sensations which, as 
they do not arise from it, earth’s 
language cannot describe. In our 
late numbers we directed our fair 
readers to the last legible fixed re- 
cords of the especial disciples of 
Imagination—the Poets; in them we 
saw the sublimity, the majesty of 
mind: we shall now, with the same 
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friendly hand, conduct them to the 
feet of those whose remains can ex- 
empt us from the moody thraldom 
of Melancholy, and, with elastic 
motion, conduct us to the invigorat- 
ing, soul-enlivening, society of Plea- 
sure. 

In the west side of Poets’ Corner, 
the marble-speaking informant an- 
nounces that Prince of Harmony, 

GEORGE FREDERIC HANDEL. 

The wall appears to have been hol- 
lowed into a niche, at the back of 
which is an organ, with an angel 
hovering before it on clouds, and in 
the act of sounding the harp. The 
figure of the immortal musician 
beams with expression, and bears as 
strong a likeness of the original as 
marble can be supposed to convey. 
He is represented with all the cha- 
racteristics of his sublime genius, 
and as catching the celestial music 
above him, which he might recognise 
as hisown. Before him is the Ora- 
torio of the ‘ Messiah,” his greatest 
and unrivalled composition, which 
displays the beautiful and appropri- 
ate air, “ LT know that my Redeemer 
liveth.” This monument of Rou- 
biliac, and by such a superior ef- 
fort, to confer the immortality which 
sculpture can give to the exalted 
genius for whom it was employed, 
he has added to the works which 
will secure his own, 

Ona plain tablet over the monu- 
ment is inscribed — 

** Within these sacred walls the 
memory of Handel was celebrated, 
under the patronage of his most 
gracious Majesty George IIL. on the 
26th and 20th May, and on the 3d 
and 5th of June, 1784.” 

We shiall lay before our readers 
the particulars of these meetings, 
as aught of importance of this 
exalted character we wish to pre- 
serve In our pages. In this we are 
convinced we consult the joiat in- 
elination of ourselves and fair friends, 





whuse very essence is harmony and 
pleasurable feeling. 

The origin of this unrivalled cele- 
bration of departed genius is stated 
by Dr. Burney, in his account of the 
first musical performances in West- 
minster Abbey in commemoration 
of Handel; a work in which there is 
a great display of musical taste and 
science, and where the compositions 
of the sublime musician, performed 
on the occasion, are examined with 
a judgment and feeling that add 
a grace to the honour of the comme- 
moration for which these magnificent 
and unexampled concerts were pre- 
pared and accomplished. 

Impressed with a reverence for 
the memory of Handel, no sooner 
was the projected undertaking 
known, but most of the practical 
nrusicians in the kingdom eagerly 
manifested their zeal in forwarding 
it, and many of the most eminent 
professors, waving all claims to pre- 
cedence in the band, offered to per- 
form in any subordinate station in 
which their talents could be most 
useful. It was also determined to 
employ every species of instrument 
that was capable of producing grand 
effects. 

When the orchestra and galleries 
were filled, they constituted one of 
the grandest and most magnificent 
spectacles which imagination can 
paint. The preparations for receiv- 
ing their Majesties, the Royal Fa- 
mily, and the first personages of the 
kingdom, at the east end; upwards 
of five hundred musicians, and in 
the last year of continuing the cele- 
brity double that number, at the 
west; and the public in general, to 
the number of three and four thou- 
sand persons, in the area and galle- 
ries,—so judiciously corresponded 
with the architecture of this venera- 
ble and beautiful structure, that 
there was nothing visible, either for 
use or ornament, which did not har- 
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monise with the principal tone of the 
building, and may not metaphori- 
cally be said to have been in perfect 
tune with it. 

At the east end of the aisle, just 
before the back of the choir-organ, 
a throne was erected in a beautiful 
Gothic style, corresponding with 
that of the Abbey; and a centre 
box, richly decorated and furnished 
with crimson satin, fringed with gold, 
for the reception of their Majesties 
and the Royal Family: on the right 
hand of which was a box for the 
bishops ; and on the left, one for the 
dean and chapter of Westminster. 
Immediately below these boxes were 
two others; one, on the right, for 
the families and friends of the di- 
rectors, and the other for those of 
the prebendaries of Westminster. 
Immediately below the King’s box 
was placed one for the directors 
themselves, who were all distinguish- 
ed by white wands tipped with gold, 
and gold medals, struck on the oc- 
casion, appending from white rib- 
bands. These their Majesties like- 
wise condescended to wear at each 
performance. Behind and on each 
side of the throne were seats for 
their Majesties’ principal attendants, 
maids of honour, grooms of the 
bedchamber, pages, &c. 

The orchestra was built at the 
opposite extremity, ascending regu- 
larly from the height of seven feet 
from the floor to upwards of forty 
from the base of the pillars, and 
extending from the centre to the top 
of the side aisles. 

At the top of the orchestra was 
placed the occasional organ in a Go- 
thic frame, mounting to and mingling 
with the patriarchs and prophets 
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represented on the west window. 
Nor was this commemoration more 
wonderful for the splendour of its 
arrangement and the unparalleled 
multiplicity of voices and instruments 
employed, than for vocal and ine 
strumental accuracy and precision. 
The totality of sound seemed to 
proceed from one voice and one in. 
strument; and was declared, by 
many of the distinguished judges 
and lovers of music, to have pro- 
duced sensations of wonder and de- 
light which they never felt before. 
All 

The multitude of angels, with a shout 
Loud as from numbers without number, 

sweet 
As from bless'd voices uttering joy, hea- 
ven rung 


With jubilee, and loud hosannas filled 
Th’eternal regions.— Milton’s Par.L., b. ii. 





Nor was the celebrity less distin- 
guished by the company which it 
assembled. Such an audience was 
never before collected together on 
such an occasion in any country, 
among whom not enly the King, 
Queen, Royal Family, nobility, great 
officers of state appeared, but. the 
archbishops, bishops, and other dig- 
uified clergy, with the heads of the 
law, the patrons and professors of 
science, the world of fashion, and the 
splendour of beauty. 

Thus Westminster Abbey was the 
scene of such a commemorating fes- 
tival as no other place had ever ex- 
hibited, and which added an unpa- 
ralleled circumstance of solemn 
magnificence to its character and 
history,* 


7. 





* Ackermann’s History of the Abbey 
Chureh of St. Peter’s, Westminster, 
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Black spirits and white, 

Red spirits and grey ; 

Mingle, mingle, mingle, 

You that mingle may.—Suaxs, 





THE ADIEU. 


QOH, ye stcics! whose logic is ever se- 
vere, 

Behold not my anguish, and mark not my 
tear; 

For the bosom of feeling will throb with 
regret, 

And what stoic can teach the fond heart 
to forget ! 


But go, my loved youth!* to thy country 
I give thee ; 
Go, tread in the paths of bright honour 
and fame ; 
No spectres of gloom shall with terror 
depress me, 
Vor thou wilt remember thy sire’s 
proud name.t 


When tempest, or storm, drive repose 
from thy pillow, 
Or when duty commands thee to rock 
on the mast, 
May the mild breath of Heaven subdue 
the rude billow, 
And cherubs preserve thee amid the 
wild blast. 


The arm that in battle became thy blest 


guard, 
When attacking the forts of the dread 
Algerine, 
Will ever protect thee—with laurels re- 
ward— 


If in action determined, in duty serene. 


Twas blissful to meet thee—'tis anguish 
to part— 

But Hope's gentle whispers shall cheer 
my lone heart ; 

For the day-star of Honour impels thee 
to shine :— 

Then go, my loved Ross! and may Glory 
be thine! 





* We learn that Mrs, M‘Mullan’s son, 
who is a midshipman on board H. M.S. 
Leander, is an accomplished young man. 
The above “ Adieu,” which appeared im 
the Morning Post, is said to have been 
addressed to him by his estimable mo- 
ther. —Epb. 

t Mr. M‘Mullan was the descendant of 
a noble Scotush family. 





THE MINSTREL BOY. 
Ou! Lady, hear a simple tale 
From one bereft of ev'ry joy ; 
Let pity in thy breast prevail 


Tow’'rds a poor friendless minstrel boy. 


Alas! the harp which now I play, 
And touch, a maintenance to gain, 
Resounded once in better day, 
When I rejoic’d and knew no pain. 


My parents had both wealth and pow’r ; 


But sad misfortunes brought them low; 


And soon they felt, in bitter hour, 
The gripe of poverty and woe, 

Their forms now rest within the grave, 
Where this world’s strife is all forgot, 

And flow’rs in sweetness o’er them wave, 
To deck the sacred silent spot. 


One earthly friend T still possess,— 
’Tis for her sake a boon I crave ; 
A sister dear ny love does bless, 
Whose form from want I toil to save. 
Before my sainted mother dy'd, 
With wild affright she call’d to me— 
“ Protect, protect this child,” she ery'd, 
And Heav’n will prove a friend to thee.” 
[ promis’d, and the vow have kept 
Alike in sad or joyful day ; 
And, when her infant eye hath wept, 
[have kindly kiss’d a tear away. 
Through life, to save from woe and harm, 
May Heaven o’er my sister bend, 
To shield from scorn, from rude alarm, 
And ever her sweet form detend. 


Lady, this tale hath dimm’d thine eye 
With Pity’s bright and pearly tear, 
Cans’d thee for us to heave that sigh ; 
Then sure thou’lt not refuse to cheer? 
Oh! give relief, and I will raise 
My harp thy kindness to repay, 
And gladden thee with many lays 
Ot deeds like thine in former day. 
ELIZA, 
March 5th, 1817. 


a 


FASHIONABLE FRIENDSHIP. 


WueEn will those happy days appear, 

So much desired by hearts sincere, 
When base self-interest and deceit 

Shall never more attempt to cheat, 

And specious reputation claim 

Beneath the guise of Friendship’s name ; 
When every one shall dare dispeuse 
Words of a fixed determined sense, 
And, wien engag’d, a friend should come, 
Will scorn to say, © I’m not at home?" 
Yet oft we see these hateful phrases 
O’ex whelim with shame a pair of facce ; 
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Fach finds the other insincere, 

And both at variance disappear : 

"Twas thus a fact, that’s a-propos, 

Took place, I'm told, some time ago. 
One morning, as the fair Lucinda 

Was standing at her parlour window, 

She saw a carriage drawing near, 

And soon exclaimed, “ Oh dear! oh dear! 

Sure Lady Betty’s coming here : 

What shall I do? I fear she’ll come ; 

Tell John to say, I’m not at home— 

Stay, stay—I think she’s past the door— 

I never wish to see her more.” 

But, sad to tell, my lady came, 

And fair Lucinda, void of shame, 

I'lew to receive her friend so dear, 

And cried, “ I’m glad to see yon here ; 

I saw your carriage drawing nigh, 

And sadly feared you'd pass us by ; 

T hope ’tis your intent to stay, 

My dearest friend, with me to-day ; 

‘These two months past [’ve been at home, 

And wondered much you did not come.” 
Her little boy, with marvelling eyes, 

Looked at his mother with surprise, 

And said—“ Mamma, I thought that you 

No stories told, but sure you do; 

For ’twas just now I heard you say, 

You hoped the lady would not stay ; 

Then you repented oan and o’er, 

I never wish to see her more.” 

Lucinda blushed, my lady stared, 

And then in angry tone declared— 

““ A hypocrite you stand confest, 

"Tis plain I'm not a welcome guest: 

I'll give you, then, no further pain, 

Nor shall you see my face again.” 

She said—then furious left the room, 

And told her man to dxive her home. 


<< 
A MELANCHOLY HOUR. 


‘¢ Sweev the hour of tribulation, 
When the heart can freely sigh, 
And the tear of resignation 
Twinkles in the mournful eye.” 
~~ MONTGOMERY. 


Sweeter far that resignation, 
When religion cheers the mind ; 

Sweeter still that tribulation, 
When it leaves no sting behind. 


Sweet the melancholy hour— 
Ah! how sweet that calm distress, 
When the tears the mourners pour 
Seem to make their sorrows less, 


When injur’d innocence retires 
Far from the noisy busy throng, 
To weep beneath those lonely briers 
Where Philomela tunes her song. 


When injur'd friendship feels the wound 
By false affection deeply given, 

And turns the mind, so firmly bound, 
From sublanary friends to heaven, 

Britisu Lapy’s Mac, No, 29. 
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The orphan’s prayer is heard above ;— 
The widow’s sigh is mentioned there ; 

There He abides, whose lasting love 
Will every pain and sorrow bear, 

April 1, 1817. 424.0, 


a 


ELVIRA, 


(From Poems by Miss Campbell, just 
published.) 


Waar dying fall, from more than mortal 
string, 
Steals on mine ear so soft and slow? 
From upper realms of air it seems to fling 
Its mournful sweetness on the world 
below. 
Such strains do seraphs chaunt, when the 
still hour 
Of solemn midnight breathes its gloom 
around, 
What time from harps of heaven they love 
to pour 
Their hymns of joy ; and such the bliss- 
ful sonnd 
That welcomes home from scenes of 
earthly pain 
Some pure and happy spirit ;—such the 
strain 
That whispers peace before the blessed 
die, 
And on the closing ear makes distant 
melody !~— 
’Tis thine, Elvira! angels bear thee hence; 
Peril and pain shall visit thee no more; 
No more shall anguish wring thy tortur’d 
sense, 
Nor doom thy soul to Sorrow’s with’r- 
ing power. 
Yet I must weep—but not that thou art 
free, 
For bliss is thine beyond conception 
great: 
[ weep—but, oh! I weep to follow thee, 
Aud rather envy than deplore thy fate! 


oe 


FAREWELL TO THEE, ERIN. 


FAREWELL to thee, Erin, sweet isle of 
the ocean! 
Farewell to the scenes of my early de- 
light ! 
How trembles my bosom with painful 
emotion, 
As thy fast fading landscape recedes 
from my sight. 
Farewell to thee, Erin!—how oft have I 
clamber'd 
O’er thy steep craggy mountains, ma- 
jestic and wild, 
How oft through thy vallies by moonlight 
I’ve wander’d, 
Whilst hope, youth, and love, on my 
destiny smil’d. 
Ss 


Se 














3i0 
Ah' fain would I cherish the fond recol- 
lection, 
Though those hours of delight and de- 
lusion are o'er; 
But anguish denies me the vain retro- 
spection 
Of joys which, once quenclid, 
rekindle no more. 


Erin! 


shall 


Farewell to thee, 
ever; 

For to me all thy beauties are tinctur’d 
with gloom : 

nought trom my 
image shall sever, 

It shall haunt me through life to the 

verge of the tomb. 


I quit thee for 


Yet 


MALVINA. 


aR 


SPRING FLOWERS 


Winter, farewell! thy reign is o’er, 
Thy fairest charms can charim no more: 
"The flowers of Spring vow grect our vie 
And waft to thee a sweet adien. 
Among the flow’ry tribe we find 
Tnstructive lessons for mankind : 
Emblems of virtues, bright and fair, 
They claim our culture and our care ; 
For minds, like gardcus, oft disclose 
A baleful weed that hides a rose, 
Nay, where the fairest fluwer lies 
The rudest weed will often rise 
Ort the pale cowshp has appear d 
Where the rough thorn ins head has rear'd, 
The modest snowdrop peeping round, 
As if she fear'd to leave the ground, 
An emblem blooms ot modest worth, 
Reelinmg o’er her parent earth ; 
Contented in her humble sphere 
To drink the dew, the genial tear, 
‘That Nature, with inipartial care, 
Sheds o'er her children rade and fair; 
Impartially her toudiess Hows 
O'cr lowly snowdrop and the rose. 
In parents of the human race 
Such equal love we seidom trace : 
Aud they from mother-earth may learn 
With equal tendeimmess to turn 
To all their children, fair and plain, 
Or let their merit be their gain. 

\n emblem in the rose we tind 
Oi loveliness and werth combin'd: 
She repels the rude assanit, 
And makes the spoiler feel his fanit. 
Bo is sweet beauty’s shield ; 
And een the villain’s cheek must yield 
‘The blush of shame beneath her eye, 
Shiink into ii ttlene ss, and ily. 
But, if the rose is gently prest, 
She'tt bloom awhile yn n the breast, 
And, yielding ali her sweet perfume, 
Her binshes speak her happy doom. 
Though Time will soon her charms invade, 
‘fuo soon, alas! her for: must fade ; ' 
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When ali those lovely tints decay, 

Her fragrance will not pass away ; 

If she no longer charms thy sight, 

Sire still will yield thee swect delight .— 

What can a truer emblem prove 

Of virtuons beauty, truth, and love ? 
The tulip isa type of those 

Who've beanty, but no mind diselase. 





‘Too many in the world we find 
More studious ot their forms than mind; 





breast thy lov'd 


The gaze of crowds delight imparts 
| More congenial to their hearts 
‘Than the unobtrusive praise 
| Which virtue still to virtue pays ! 
| Vain of their gay and gaudy dress, 
| They doat on fiattry’s gross excess, 
Ambitions, thoughtless, court the gaze, 
The homage vice to folly pays! 
But never is the tulip chose, 
While near her, blooms one lovely rose ; 
Who would admire the tulip’s flush, 
And overlook the rose’s blush? 
To deck a room or gay parterre, 
The gaudy tlow’r is rear'd with care, 
But who would choose to deck his vest, 
Or press the tulip to his breast ? 
| Such is the fete of dashing betie,— 
| Hor beauties every eye can tell, 
But not one heart can feel their spell. 
‘The violet boasts nor beauty, birth; 
| Hers is sweet intrinsic worth :-- 
| Emblem of those who are denied 
Beauty, too oft the source of pride. 
From such the Nine oft shew their power 
‘To charm away the passing hour! 
Can Beauty boast a power like this ? 
"Tis Mind that gives the lengthen’d bliss * 
The humble violet scents the vale, 
Her fragrance rises with the gale ; 
While the charnid senses own its pow’rs,, 
And deem it sweetest of the flow’rs! 
So numerous is Flora’s train, 
To sing them all were effort vain: 
| But every tlow’r we touch and see 
\re symbols of humanity! 
‘Then be our hands employ’d with care 
| To pluck up by the roots each tare ; 
| Let every flow’r tuauriant grow, 
| And seeds for future blossoms sow ; 
All industry will be repaid 
, By their sweet perfume in the shade ; 
\nd solitude the worth will show 
| From mental! flow'rs what blessings flow ! 
| Yes; while the garden blooms dispense 
: ragrance to th’ inraptur'd sense, 
Let them emulation raise 
To vie with them, and merit praise. 
| The praise of the just and good 
Is the pure mind’s most grateful food. 
Winter, farewell! Thy snowy vest, 
And ice that glitters on thy breast, 
iu season charm; but now is seca 
Nature dress’d in mantle green, 
Deck'd with all Spring’s various traia, 
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Aud warbling birds, with welcome strain, 
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Salute the ear from every tree : TO MARY, WEEPING 
With joyous note they call on me Bn 
To join them in their song of praise, 
And tune to Heav’n my humbie lays, 
‘To thank the Architect divine 
That he has made these blessings mine, 


On, Mary! cease those gushing tears ; 
Suppress that struggling sigh; 

And let not vain, ideal fears 
Dim that love-beaming eye. 





By giving me the feeling heart Ob! trust me, I have ne’er confess'd 
To which each season can impart Phy beauty’s magic power— 
Delight no bosom ever knows, Never felt my soul within thy breast, 
But where the stream of teeling flows: More than at this soft hour. 
Upon its banks are always seen \nd that Thave, with warmest zeal, 
Many a blooming evergreen : , With purest love ador'd, 
And, though we intersected view Those very weeping eyes reveal— 
Some plants, alas! of mournful hue, Those bursting sighs record, 
She nourishes the buds of care | Then, Mary! loveliest, dearest, cease 
Bot to render bliss more tair— Those tears; that sigh reprove :— 
More sweet by contrast all things are. Let my fond vows restore thy peace, 

Thea, Spring, I welcome thee with joy ; Thou can’st not doubt my love! 
May all thy season so employ E. Y. 
‘That Semmer’s plenteous boards may 

bring 

The fruits of an industrious Spring ; TO A YOUNG LADY, 


May Sol assert his pow’rtul sway, 
Kissing the rain-drops from the spray, 
Bring health and vigour on his ray ; 
Tiiy influence may all things feel, | 
To man and animal bring weal ; 
While every heart and every eye 
Be rais’d with gratitude on high, : 
And all with bended knee contess On, say, sweet maid! does Mercy fill 
The Author of their happiness! _your breast, : 
ELVIRA. Or ist not rather Cruelty that reigns, 
When you declare your heart so much at 


Who told the Author her Heart was broken 
info divers Pieces, which she had distri- 
buted among her Iriends; adding, in 
ausw.r to his obvious Enquiry, that he 
might p-rhaps consider himself in posses- 
Sion Of a Comer of it, 





{ 
| 
| 


—— rest, 

+ r a i ie) } That t = sh) ire Vv j ‘ j 

MUTABILITY OF LIFE. | uo te red by numerous happy 
In the morning of life, | If it is Pity that pervades vour mind, 


Free from sorrow or —_ a And if sweet Sympathy gives me a part, 
I — a _ er would depart ; | Oh! rather cruel be than searecly kind,— 
ut the noon, it appears, ; 


; A corner ne“er can satisty my heart! 
Must be waslid by my tears, : 


And evase that fond hope trom my heart, | Yet TE suspect—my heart contirms it trae, 
| Phat this ts more ot cruelty a token 
Your eyes have wounded ail our hearts 
quite through, 


But one genial ray 
Will illumine my day, 
7 ee ‘eh rare rorfarm - 
While my duty with care I perferm ; And now, for want of more, your own 
The evening appearing settee . 
on : . ou Ve DPOKCR, 
{ “ORpeects ‘hoeerin? - ‘ 
With prospects mor ch er 2, | Dec. 1816. EY. 
I'll rejoice that I've pass’d by the storm. 
——— 
Then at the day’s close - ae 
' ca STANZAS, 
I shall sink to repose, | | 
Nor will Couscience once cause me to | Mriéten an the Spring of the Fear 1817. 


start; Arrs of the vernal twilight, rise, 
But awake at the dawn And shed your intluence o’er me ; 
Of Eternity’s morn, — Fiowers of the early Spring, combine 
To unite with the triend of my — | ‘Lo strew your sweets before me. 
ALVIRA, 


Languid, pale, and sunk of heart, 
To vou too long a stranger, 
IMPROMPTU. [have trod through many a path 
| Ofsickness, care, and danger. 


a 


As the warm beans of Sol’s bright ray 


Revive the drooping tlow’rs, ; | Com 'y then, to this heaving breast, . 
Hope, the kind sun of lifes short day, | — And with your fragrance charm me ; 
. o', ot — ' ¥) ra) 
(Vheers many peusive hours. [| eet Dees ee ee spells, 
ExviraA. | And let their macie warm me, 
i ‘ee 
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Whence this palsy of the sense, 
So dead to all around me ; 
Scenes, that erst this heart relum’d, 
Oft now, alas! confound me ? 


But yet it must not—cannot be, 
That I am marble-hearted ; 

Then mountain, vale, and forest glen, 
Hail! we must not be parted. 


Oh! let me yet again delight, 
’Mid Nature’s sweets meander ; 

To feel the joys I used to feel, 
And ninaah as I wander. 


Oh! yet again the thrilling touch 
Within this heart engender, 

That erst I felt, when every sense 
Was all unworn and tender. 


The scent of early flowers this breast 
Had used to warm to rapture: 
Spirit of spring-time! once again 
These languid senses capture, 
Nature, in every feature gay, 
The same fair face discloses, 
And every odour that I breathe 
Comes fraught with vernal roses. 


Then give mé back that vivid sense 
Which late had power to thrill me ; 

And chase these palsies of the soul 
That now so often chill me! 


Hackney, W.F. 


—e 
TO THE MOON, 


Drar, lovely Luna! 

When last thy placid lustre 
With balmy softness play’d, 
The green turf woo'd thee: 
The boughs with gentle kisses 
Hailed thy presence: 

The liquid element 

Obey'd thine influence, 

And gave a grateful tribute 
To thy loveliness. 

*Twas thou alone, 

Far in immensity of space, 
Beheld my trembling heart 
Beat in responsive echo 

‘To my lovely Mary's. 

Yes, yes! thou witnessed scenes 
Foud memory grasps at, 

And would fain entwine 

Each am’rous accent, 

Each endearing glance, 
Around her snowy bosom : 
But now thy beauteous form, 
Thy tender light, 

Strike on my gloomy soul, 
And sink into the dark abyss, 
Whence not a single ray 

Can e’er return, 

But why is pow’r so inchanting 
Gone so s00n ? 

My love is gone: 





’Tis thus the happy scene 

Changes to colours dark ; 

As when bright Phabus 

Leaves the world behind, 

And pitchy darkness 

Wraps the downy plain 

Latcly so gay. a 


——— 


TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF 
R. B. SHERIDAN. 


Wuat solemn sound slow vibrates o’er 
the head ? 

Some spirit whispers, Sheridan is dead ! 

The last bright star which shone with ra- 
diant light 

Has shot its sphere, and vanisl’d from 
our sight, 

The torrents pour’d by Fox with power- 
ful sense,— 

Pitt’s sparkling, clear, and flowing, clo- 
quence,— 

The splendid stream from Burke's capa- 
cious mind,— 

Sheridan’s electric flash and wit refin’d, 

The brilliant galaxy no more displays 

A Pitt, a Burke, or Fox’s dazzling rays, 

No longer Sheridan’s bright lightning 
plays. 

The constellation now no longer gleams 

With Sheridan's o’erpowering splendid 
beams: 

Mute are those tongues which rivall’d 
Greece and Rome, 

Oppos’d thro’ life—united inthe tomb ; 

Their course is run, no wish, no power, 
could save 

Wit, eloquence, or genius, from the yawn- 
ing grave, 


Should sad remembrance tempt us e’er to 
tread 

Among the gloomy mansions of the dead, 

‘Midst heroes’, patriots’, poets’, shiines to 
stray, 

Fame’s guardian genius hovering near 
may say— 

“ Beneath this tomb lies Sheridan, whose 
soul 

Had power the nation's senate to control; 

Whose magic voice, high rais’d in Fvee- 
dom’s cause, 

From tierce opponents drew enfore’d 
applause,” 

Whether oppression gall’d us near at 
home, 

Or doom’d, by power abus'd, abroad fo 
roam ; 

If Eastern tyrants ravag'd Indian climes, 

Or Avarice grewrich by fraud and crimes, 

At the enchanter’s wand the fiend lay 
dead, 

And vile Oppression hid his horrid bead. 














When fearful Mutiny approach'd our 
shore, 

(Witness ye rebel spirits of the Nore!) 

He quell’d Rebellion’s rage, a lawless 
band, 

And senseless riot ceas’d at his command; 

The hideous monster own'd his powerful 
sway, 

And slunk into his cave in haste away. 

Scek not, with envious or malicious eye, 

To sean his faults—oblivious let them die. 

When genius ardent, eloquent, and 
bright, ) 

With sparkling wit and generous wine 


unite, 
And peers aud princes listen’d with § 


delight, 

Who could resist the mirth-inspiring 
bowl, 

The “ feast of reason” with the “ flow of 
souls” 


Then let not Scandal’s School belie his 
hame ; 

Long shall we seck for Rirals to his fame ; 

Let Candour hold the strict Duenna’s 
trust; 

Learn, Envy, from the Critic, to be just ; 

Let those who blame, and boast their 
wealth or birth, 

Avoid his faults and emulate his worth, 

Whose works and genius will record his 
name, 

And build a lasting temple to his fame. 


What tho’ no —— e’er souglit to soothe 
his grief 

With kind condolence, friendship, or re- 
lief, 

A duteous son upheld his drooping head, 

A taithful wite watch’d o’er his dying bed, 
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Heard his last words, and caught his latest 
breath, 

And sooth'd the sorrows of his bed of 
death; 

Nobles and statesmen bore him to his 
shrine, 

While kindred genius form’d the mourn. 
ful line, 

To pay their last sad duties o'er his bier, 

And drop into his grave a silent tear. 


Living admird, and honour'd in the 
tomb, 

His fame will live for ages yet to come ; 

In him true Comedy resum'd her throne, 

Where nature, truth, and wit, unrivall’d 
shone ; 

With genius splendid and with wit in 
spir'd, 

No aid from pomp and show his scene 
requir'd; 

The polish’d mirror, barnish'd by his 
mind, 

Reflects the motley image of mankind,-— 

Vice, folly, frailues, stand expos'd to 


view, 
Unveil'd in colours glowing, bright, and 
true, 


Congreve’s bright wit and satire, more 
refin’d, 

Here ’mid congenial merit lies enshrin’d. 

O'er his grac’d tomb the Comic Muse 
will mourn, 

And with untading bays his shrine adorn. 


If genius, brilliant wit, poetic fire, 

Or powerful eloquence the soul inspire, 

if in your hearts the patriot’s ardor burn, 

Here pause, and muse over Sheridan's 
cold urn, 


BE. 3}, 
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REVIEW OF NEW MUSIC. 


a 


Tourer Warrzes for the Piano-forte, 
composed, and dedicated to Miss Hab, 
by W. Eavestaff. 

A second Set, consisting of Two WALTZESs 
aud a BoLero, by the same.— Mitchell, 
Js. cach, 

T behoves our musical composers 
to clear their heads of Waltzes 

as fast as possible, and make room 
for the composition of Quadrilles, 

Which, according to the whirl of fa- 

shion, bid fair for a time to super- 

cede all other dancings. In the first 
set, the pieces, though right in the 
measure, are rather too grave in 





their style. There is a visible im- 
provement in the second set. The 
Bolero is admirable. 


a 
“Sweet WinNy, THE MAID OF THe 

Dee ;” sung by Mr, Broadhurst, at the 

London Concerts, Written by Mr. 

Upton, and set to Music by J. Munro. 

—Munro. 1s. 6d, 

Mr. Munro continues to support 
his rank among the pathetic com- 
posers of the present day; but has 
he not, in this song, imitated rather 
too closely some of ous Vauxhalj 
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songs? Let him endeavour to pre- 
serve his originality, and he will be 
sure to succeed. 

—<— 


Tue Yettow Lear, a favourite Song ; 
composed by Wm. Knyvett, and sung 
by him at Messrs. Knyvett’s Concerts. 
—Chappell and Co. 2s. 

This celebrated song is the pro- 
duction of a gentleman who has long 
charmed the fashionable world by a 
display of his vocal powers in glees, 
catches, &c. We lave often been 
gratified with hearing it in private 
parties, and are gled to find he has 
submitted it to the public eye. In- 
dependently of the taste and — 
sion with which it abounds, it is a 
master-piece of harmony “as scien- 
tific composition. We have to re- 
gret that Mr, Knyvett does not more 
frequently exercise his talents in this 
species of music, in which he will be 
sure to excel. 

—<—pe— 

Overture to the Historical Drama of 
Cuevy Ciase, performed at the Sur- 
rey Theatre ; written by ‘TP. Dibdin, 
esq. to whom it is inscribed by Johan 
Parry.—Bland and Weiler. &s. 


This bagatelle is a tissue of | 


Scotch, Trish, and hunting tunes, 
well coutrasted and artfully blended 
tovether. Little exertion was used 
In the compe: ‘ition, and little effort 
1s require doa the playing. It is 
helt, pleasant, and easy. 

—— 

Pour Sones, with an Accompaninent 
for the Harp or Piano-forte; com- 
posed, and dedicated to Mrs. Gaskell, 
by BC. Mey a Chay peli aud Co. os. 
The words of these songs are 

mostly given in German and En- 

elish. "Phe three first have a rapid 
display of harp accompasment wiili- 
out intermission, ‘Phe fourth sets 
out moa more subdued tone, but 
makes up for it by licreased rapidity 
towards the end. As Mir. Meyer is 

a professed harp-player, he has done 

aS much as possible, in setting off 





| 


} 
} 
} 


t 





his favourite instrument, as the 

words would admit. The airs pos- 

sess great taste and originality: that 
the accompaniments are rather too 
full, the enthusiastic admirers of 
the harp, perhaps, will not readily 
allow. 

—— 

Trio FOR THREE PERFORMERS ON ONE 
PIANO- FORTE; composed, and dedi- 
cated to Misses Henrietta, Fanny, and 
Mary-Anne, Mathers, by Cipriani Pot- 
ter.—Chappell and Co, 43. 

The fashion of duets for two per- 
formers on one piano-forte was 
brought over from Italy many years 
ago by Dr. Bumey. Since the in- 
troduction of additional keys, pieces 
@ cing mains have obtained ; the 
filth hand playing, wiih some little 
graces, the octave above. Von Eshi 
seems to have taken the lead in this 
latter contrivance ; and Mr. Potter, 


| adopting the idea, has on this model 


formed a very interesting perform- 
anee, which has all the effect, im 
miniature, of a full orchestra. 


pe - 

The Tornprke-Man; sung by Mr. 
bitzwilltum, at the Surrey Theatre, in 
the ** Pog and Duck.” Written by 
T. Dibdin, esq.; composed by M. Corti. 
~-Buiton. 1s. 6d. 

‘This 1s one of those ballads in 
which the principal eflect is produced 
by the uiterance of the words, of 
Which the music is merely the ve- 
hicle. Phe drollery of the speaking 


parts brought in at the different 
| pauses is such, that he must be very 


fastidious or very morose who can 
avoid relaxing his muscles at this 
performance, 

aE 


Rrevetn. pr Vanzers, pour le Forte 
Piano; composées, et dediées aux 
Dames, par Cipriani Potter.—Chap- 
pelland Co. 2s. 6d. 

Though we are satisfied with the 
composition of these Waltzes as 
pieces of music, we much doubt 
whether they could be used with any 
effect for daucing, or that violins or 






















































flutes could execute them on such 
an occasion, But we may recollect 
Haydn's Minuets were not intended 
for dancing ; and the same perhaps 
may be said of these Waltzes, 
——— 
Second Edition, greatly improved, 
* The Quadrille Instructor,” by Thos. 
Wilson.—-Button and Whitaker. 7s. 6d. 
As we have, in our Review for 
February last, coined fully into the 
merits of this treatise, we shall only 
remark that the improvements in the 
present edition are numerous and 
judicious. ‘Ten new diagrams are 
introduced, together with about tif- 
teen new tunes and their appropriate 
figures. Praise is due to Mr. Wilson 
for his persevering industry, in esta- 
blishing and bringing to perfection 
this new system of dancing; and we 
may now safely pronounce it the best 
book of the kind. 
<a 
“On! say nor Womin’s HEART Is 
BOUGHT ;” sung by Miss Stephens, at 
Covent Garden Theatre, in the “ Heir 
of Viront;” written by Lsaac Pocock, 
esq. Composed and arranged for the 
Piano-forte, with Accompaniments for 





the Orchestra, by Joln Whitaker.— | 


Button and Co. 2s. 


It is not often that we are regaled | 


with the sight of a score; to the 
student it is very useful, as he may 
there mark the progress wt the vari- 
ous instruments with their blen:lings 
and contrasted effeet. It is not too 
much to say that this song, aided by 
the charming intonation of Mis: 


Stephens, was received at the theatre | 
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with ‘ rapturous applause ;” and we 
trust it will long remain a favourite 
with the public. 

ea 


‘“ Avtv’s WELL!” the favourite Duet ia 
the English Fleet, arranged as a Duet 
for two Performers on the Piano-forte, 
by Mr. Hook.—Bland and Weller. 
2s. 6d. 

This duet, like Stevens’s glee of 

“ Strike the Harp,” and Sir John 
Stevenson’s ‘* Come unto these yel- 
low Sands,” requires the aid of vocal 
as well as instrumental performers 
to execute it properly. It is ex- 
tremely well arranged by our worthy 
aud venerable friend, Mr. Hook. 


<i 


A Correspondent at Weymouth 
informs us, that a most superb and 
mellow-toned organ, built by Ball, 
of Duke-street, Grosvenor-square, 
was opened a few Sundays ago at 
the church m that town, before a 
numerous congregation, ‘The sweet- 
ness of the diapasons, and the brile 
liancy of the reed-stops, were uni- 
versally admired. After an excellent 
sermon on the occasion, preached 
by Dr. England, the archdeacon, the 
last Voluntary gave Mr. Virtue, the 
organist, an opportunity of exhibit- 
ing the immense body of tone in the 
full chorus, which seemed to electrify 
the whole ‘church. Nothing of the 
kind had ever been heard in that 
part of the country; and it is pro- 
nounced, by competent judges, to 
he one of the best organs in the 
kingdom, 
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FINE 


ARTS. 


<I 


MONG the limited number of | 
historical pictures that we ob- 
served at the RoyvaL ACADEMY 
EXHIBITION, the principal were — 
The Progress of Revealed Reli- 


gion,in two pictures ; The Birth of 


Esau and Jacob; and The Nursing 
of St. John. These were originally 
‘designed for the King’s Chapel, 
| Windsor, by Mr. West. There is 
also, by the venerable President, 
Abraham leading his Son Isaac to 
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sacrifice.—From the pencil of Sir 
WitttaM BEECHEY are, a superb 
portrait of Lord Exmouth, the light 
upon the countenance being reflected 
by the fire of bis fleet; Lady Ar- 
buthnot and Children, tle Bishop 
of Ely, ees of Anglesea, Mr. 
Gordon (relative of the Duke). — 
By Mr. Fusevt, a design trom the 
story of Medusa.—By Mr. WeEs- 
TALL, a new description of subject 
for him, though executed in’ the 
usual artless and captivating style of 
this artist, Fishermen pulling off to 
Sea in a Gale; Two Portraits.— 
By Mr. OWEN, Countess Casilles, 
Earl Bridgwater, Earl Fitzwil- 
liam, Sir Hugh Leicester (one of 
the Welch judges), Mr. Strahan, 
&e. This last gentleman’s portrait 
was painted to decorate Stationers’ 
Hall.—By Mr. Catcorr, View ox 
the Lake of Windermere, in his best 
maoner.—By Mr. Sropart, Sans 
Souci, in the style of Watteau, and 
the Triumph of Britannia.—By 
Mr. CHALON, Two of Col. Berke- 





ley’s Llunters ; a Groupe of picked 


Hounds. —By Mr. Ueatu, the en- 
graver, Sir Joseph Radcliffe, of 
Milne’s-bridge House. A plate of 
this was engraved at the expence of 
the corporation of Huddersfield, 

On the Oth ult. at the meeting of 
the Society, the Duke of Sussex 
begged to propose a person as a 
member, to whom he was certain no 
objection would be made, consider- 
ing his rank in life, and his general 
attachment to Arts and Sciences, for 
the promotion of which he knew his 
wishes were sincere. He alluded to 
the Grand Duke NicHouas. Wis 
Royal Highness then proposed that 
his Imperial Tlighness the Grand 
Duke NICHOLAS be elected a mem- 
ber of this society. He had, he 
said, chosen to propose his Imperial 
Highness in person, because he 
thought such a mode of proceeding 
was due to his rank, though he be- 
lieved it was not altogether regular. 
The motion of his Royal Highness 
was received with universal appro- 
bation. 


, ee ee ee ee 


THE DRAMA. 
— 
Respicere exemplar vite morumque.—Hor. 
I 


hak Rh. SCHLEGEL, in his ‘* Cours 
‘le Literature Dramatique,” 
observes that, “ either from the im- 
perfection of language, or the per- 
version of ideas, the office of a critic 
is usually supposed to consist in the 
detection of faults, rather than in 


that refined and delicate taste which | 


is requisite to appreciate the higher 
order of beauties.” We acknow- 
ledge the justice of this remark ; but 
there are apparent reasons for the 
application of it. It is much easier 
to find fault than any thing else: 





but there is so much sure ground, | 


particularly in the draiatic produc- 


tions of the day, that we cannot 
' 


now refrain; and we must add, a 
sort of itching continually gets pos- 
session of our feelings when we see 
pride or presumption trampling on 
reason and genius, and the ribaldry 
of jest triumphing over the spirit of 
Comedy. Were this not done by 
ourselves or others, the degeneracy 
of the Drama would speedily follow. 
The “ Double Gallant” has, since 
our last, been enacted at Drury- 
Lane. This is a most obnoxious 
production, The age Cibber lived 
in was not refined enough to suit the 
present taste ; and the comedy, be- 
sides, is a rare instance of the abuse 
of even that day’s modesty. It has 





scelgSs 


‘been curtailed, and so it ought, to 


make it commonly decent, We 
suppose it was produced on Mrs. 
ALSOP’s account principally; if so, 
she did the managers more justice 
by her performance, than they did 
themselves in its selection, Mr. 
DowroNn personated Sir Solomon, 
and met with deserved applause. 
He is not only a man of genius, but 
has wonderful powers in his exhibi- 
tion of it. 
whole, was well snpported. Mrs. 
MARDYN was less pleasing than we 
have seen her: she wants taste, and | 


purity, and feeling; till she have 


The piece, upon the) 





these—high spirits, mistaken levity, | 
and general riot, will do little for | 


her. 

After the performance of “ Cym- 
beline,” at Covent Garden, ia which 
the wanton intrusion of applause by 
some injudicious partisans of Mr. 


of disapprobation, where unmixed 
praise was really deserved, an attempt | 
was made to dramatise the story of | 
«Robinson Crusoe,” and with con- 
siderable success. 

This melo-drama was got up un- 
der the direction of Mr. FARLEY, 
and it certainly affords additional 
evidence of his skill and judgment. 
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excited particular admiration. Far- 
LEY, Who is generally successful in 
pourtraying eccentricity of charac- 
ter, was the representative of the 
insulated Robinson, and he rarely 
gave more satisfaction. GRIMALDI 
in Friday, und BOLOGNA in Igloo 
(Friday's father), had their share of 
applause. A pas de trois by the 
Miss DENNETTs was encored, and 
fully merite’l the loud and general 
applause with which it was ho- 
noured, 

At Covent-Garden was produced 
an historical play, interspersed with 
some niusic by KELLY, called “ The 
Conquest of Taranto, or St. Clara’s 
ive.” Such of our fair readers who 
have seen an excellent melo-drama- 
tic piece at the Surrey Theatre, 
called “ Love, Hatred, and Re- 
venge,” are in possession of the plot, 


'as well as the names of the leading 
Booru provoked some expressions | 


| 


| 


There were but few deviations from | 
which marks that gentleman’s style. 


the original story, and these devia- 


tions were warrantable according to | 


the rules of dramatic licence: they 
served, indeed, only to enliven the 
piece, the keeping of which was 
most judiciously preserved through- 
out. The incidents followed each 
other in such rapid snecession, and 
were so skilfully interwoven, that 
the interest of the audience was al- 
ways kept alive ; and, although the 
piece was unusually long, we were 
never sensible of the slightest feeling 
of tedium. Among the scenery pre- 
pared for the oc casion, all of which 
were executed in a very superior 
style, the views of the exterior 0: 
€rusoe’s cave and of — ship 
snivTisH Lapy's MAG, No, 29. 


characters of this historical play ; 
but, to suit the plot to the metropo- 
litan boards, the piece is extended to 
|three acts, and the dialogue new 
written on a loftier scale. This 
portion of the labour ts said to have 
been performed by Mr. DIMOND; 
but, whether or not, the language is 
of the inflated and high-sounding 
character, though sometimes border- 
ing on energetic aud poetical merit, 


A brief outline of the story may not 
be unacceptable. —Abel Ilamed (Mr, 
YounG), a Moorish chieftain, an- 
chors in the bay of Taranto with his 
Algerine fleet, and threatens the de- 
struction of the place; and when he 
learns that Gonzales (Mr. Ecrr- 

TON), the supposed murderer of the 
Moor’s wife Alzenda, is iis governor, 
the hope of revenge gives new ener- 
gy to his soul, In that manly, vi- 
gorous style of rough « eloquence, in 
the delivery of whieh Mr. YouNG 
is always so successful, the Moor 
details to his troops’ the motives 











' which animate Lim. At this junce 


| ture treason aids his cause. Vilentio 
"=A 
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(Mr. MAcCREADY), who loves, or 
rather desires, the person of Oriana 
(Miss Boorn), the daughter of 
Gonzales, but whose love fiuds no 
return, offers to let the Moor into 
the town, on condition of one prize 
being allotted as his reward. The 
terms being admitted, the traitor 
roceeds to fulfil them ; and he avails 
iimself of Rinaldo (Mr. Boot), 
a youthful warrior of unknown pa- 
rentage, but affectionately fostered 
by Gonzales, to accomplish the trea- 
son. Rinaldo is beloved by Oriana, 
but, sighing to become a hero, he 


more easily falls into the scheme of 


Vilentio, to gain the field of battle 
by a subterraneous passage. ‘The 
opening of this passage was fatal to 
Tarento,—it was the passage the 
Moor was promised. Defeat is the 
consequence ; and Rinaldo, the vic- 
tim of another’s arts, is branded as 
the traitor. This affords the author 
an opportunity to pour forth ana- 
themas against treason, and he avails 
himself of it with no ordinary force 
by means of Rinaldo, who is mad- 
dened with the suspicion attached to 
him; and the denunciation of all 
traitors was becomingly applauded 
by the house. Suspicion of Rinaldo 
is artfully enough increased by the 
honours which the Moor heaps on 
him alone for his valour. Gonzales 
is about to die, when a parley, that 
takes between him and the Moor, 
developes the mystery of the latter’s 
wife being the vanquished Christian 
governor's sister; that the birth of a 
son marked the hour of her death; 
that, instead of being her murderer, 
Gonzales endeavoured to save her 
jife, and the son lived. The Moor, 
all impatience to behold his son, 
demands which is he; but Gonzales 
petrifies him by prenouncing the 
traitor to be that son. The Moor 
shrinks from Vilentio, knowing him 
to be the traitor; but, ou Rinaldo 
being pointed out as the traitor and 
his son, the Moor clasped him to bis 














arms, being aware of the youthful 
hero’s innocence and worth. 

Such is a short detail of the inte- 
resting story. Other characters are 
introduced, but they require not our 
description, as they are merely ap- 
pendages. ‘The main and prominent 
are—the Moor, Vilentio, and Ri- 
naldo. YOUNG, MACREADY, and 
Boortn, did great justice to thein. 
Young, as the Moor, which is the 
best drawn character in the piece, 
Was uncommonly successful. In his 
address to his troops, the contempt 
and scorn with which he spurned 
the traitor Vilentio from him, he 
was peculiarly able and effective. 
Mr. MACREADY, as Vilentio, dis- 
played first-rate powers: the conflict 
of a mind that had been urged to 
crime in the hope of being able to 
satisfy an unholy desire—of a mind, 
too, that could itself point out the 
enormity of that odious crime of 
treason,— was painted with unceas- 
ing discrimination and foree. Mr. 
Bootn’s Rinaldo reflected great 
credit on him. Some parts were 
overcharged with unnecessary vehe- 
mence, violence of action, and gesti- 
culation, particularly where he ex- 
presses his horror, to one of the 
Moor’s oflicers, of the suspicion of 
treason against him: but his joy on 
being hypocritically hailed ‘ Friend” 
by Vilentio, who remained unsus- 
pected, and his philippic against 
treason, were well managed. On 
the whole, there was such a mass of 
good acting, that success could not 
be doubtful. 

For the purpose of introducing 
singing, Miss SrEPHENS, Miss Ca- 
REW, Mr. SINCLAIR, and Mr. 
Du RUSET, have characters; but we 
saw no connexion with them and 
the main story. Miss STEPHENS, 
however, had some pleasing songs: 
one, at the conclusion of act 2, was 
enthusiastically and deservedly en- 
cored, Miss STEPHENS and Mr. 
DuRkusgrT had a pleasing duet, “If 

















encored ; and the trio between them 
and Miss Carew was beautifully 
executed. ‘The full, rich, mellow 
tones of Miss CAREW came finely in 
aid of the enchanting powers of Miss 
STEPHENS. 

In our concluding remark, we 
have to inform our fair readers that 
the blowing-up of part of the castle, 
during a dance in the second act, 
was lamely introduced, and worse 
executed. The piece, however, we 
think, will have a short and spirited 
Tun, On account of the excellent act- 
ing and delightful singicg it affords 
tu its performers. 

For an Easter repast, we were en- 
tertained, at old Drury, with a new 
melo-drame, constructed on the 
foundation of Mr. SourHey’s wild 
and pathetic ballad of ‘‘ Mary the 
Maid of the Inn.” The story, which 
happened at Furnes, or Kirkstall 
Abbey, in Yorkshire, was related to 
Mr. Southey when a boy at school, 


but has great resemblance to one | 


told in PLot’s History of Stafford- 
shire. This ballad (for what reason 
we know not, for it is really poetical 
and beautiful,) is, we find, among 
those ill-fated productions which the 
Laureate, in his years of maturer 
honours, thinks proper to slight off 
with a‘‘duim relego scripsisse pudet.” 
Were the Drury-lane managers aware 
of this, or have they ill-naturedly 
joined in the foul conspiracy with 
Messrs. Sherwood and Co, to oyer- 
whelm the shrinking Laureate with 
the revived honours of his youthful 
muse? Horace was indignant that 
a work should be under-rated, not 
because it was ill composed, but be- 
cause it was lately composed. But, 
with Mr. Southey’s works, the mat- 
ter is reversed :—their recentness is 
the criterion of their orthodoxy; 
and, before we dare venture to hold 
up a meritorious prose or poetic 
piece of this author to the admira- 
tivn of our readers, we must look to 
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Fortune smile,” which was meritedly 


dates, and see whether it was com- 
posed under the old or new regime 
of his principles. But for the late 
precedent established in Lincoln’s- 
inn Hall, we confess we should think 
the Drury-lane managers, together 
with WALLACK, FRANCES KELLY, 
spinster, and others, in some danger 
of encountering his Majesty’s writ of 
injunction, under the great seal of 
Great Britain.—The constructor of 
the drama of “ The Inn-keeper’s 
Daughter” has done all that in him 
lay to mar the simplicity and pathe- 
tic interest of the ballad. There is 
just the same and just as much dif- 
ference between the melo-drame at 
Drury-lane and the poem, as between 
Mr. Southey in 1796, the fresh and 
feeling poet, and Mr. Southey in 
1817, the flashy court-rhymer got 
up for the birth-day. The ballad 
ends where it ought, at the return of 
Mary from her nocturnal ramble, 
and the discovery of Richard, her 
lover’s name, in the hat which had 
dropped from the head of one of the 
ruthans who had thrown the corpse 
into the river; and then we are just 
told— 


Where the old abbey stands on the com. 
mon hard by, 

His gibbet is now to be seen— 
His irons you still from the road may espy; 
The traveller beholds them, and thinks 

with a sigh, 

Of poor Mary, the Maid of the Inn, 

But a melo-drame cannot end 
either thus abruptly or thus tragis 
cally:—Richard is therefore made 
conscientious and amiable, and only 
an accomplice in the act of conveying 
away the corpse, with a brother 
smuggler, who is the murderer, All 
must needs end happily; and to ef- 
fect this the innocence of Richard 
must be manifested in spite of the 
evidence of the hat. This is brought 
about by the bungling contrivance 
of a mutual dropping and mis-taking 
of knives by Mary, in the cutting 
of the yew-branch (or elder, accord- 
ing to Mr, Southey), and the guilty 
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smuggler. The smuggler’s knife, 
which comes to the hands of Mary, 
is covered with blood—and this is 
dramatic evidence of his guilt. [Har- 
rold, the guilty man, has persuaded 
Richard to go to sea, the better to 
fix him with the crime. He is 
wrecked, and saved by the exertions 
of his mistress. All this superinduc- 
tion of fable is common-place to the 


lastdegree. Still, however, the play 
is not without some interest. ‘The 
scenery and music are good. The 


acting of WALLACK and Miss KEL- 
LY particularly deserves to be praised 
—and might have given satisfaction 
and interest to an audience more 
fastidious than that of Easter Mon- 
day.—If we bad. not admired the 
romantic simplicity of the ballad, 
we should perhaps have felt more 
pleased with the drama: the audi- 
ence, however, seemed perfectly 
contented, and manifested their ap- 
probation almost unanimously, 
a few scattered hisses were audible, 
they may per haps be attributable to 
the suppressive zeal of some of the 
Laureate’s friends. 

This theatre has also given us a 
few patches of Orientalism, mixed 
up with, of course, a deal of splen- 
dour and show. We like not these 
romantic associations; but we must 
introduce our comment on * Elphi 
Bey,” a name not unknown (we were 
going to say, to lovers of circumam- 
bulation,) as the covering of a 
curious celebrated traveller. We 
will not, in charity to our readers, 
detain them with dull details of a 
piece which, it is suthcient to say, is 


composed of the old materials of 


usurpation, vengeance, valour, tur- 
bans, ‘Turks, combats, glees, and 
bravuras. The dialogue is scanty 
and common-place—the jokes me- 
lancholy—and the sentiments trite. 
The only tolerable appendage to this 
motley piece is the music, partly se- 
jected from Mozart, and partly 
the production of Messrs, ATTWOOD 
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and Horn. The Overture, of the 
former class, was spirited and pleas- 
ing.—Mr. Horn executed a bra- 
vura with some merit. His voice is 
not one of our favourites; its tones 
are flat and thin when he raises them, 
and the bravura style, as it calls 
most for this, we think suits him 
least; he was, however, encored, 
Mrs. BLAND, PyNk, and Miss 
BUGGINS, also sang some pleasing, 
though not extraordinary, music. 
HARLEY hada waggish song, which 
the audience were not disposed to 
see the wit.of; nor could we disco- 
ver that of his whole character. 
WaLLAcK and Rag, the former 
the representative of Llphi Bey 
(whose turban and tails once excited 
the curiosity of our island), the laiter 
of an Arab chief, dispatched their 
parts with energy, and all the effect 
they are capable of; and the other 
performers were very respectable. 
The poetry of the songs is not de- 
spicable; but this is a slight indem- 
nification to an audience for a dull 
plot and meagre language. We 
think this play has a ponderous 
principle within it which must soon 
sink it into oblivion, 

Mr. THELWALL’s dramatie cri- 
ticism on the living characters of the 
day, is in so much unison with our 
own, that, without apology, we shall 
include it in our pages. ‘The learned 
lecturer observed, that Mr. KEM- 
BLE’s Richard was too scholastic : 
it was not sufficient to give the 
rhythmus of a poet, to turn the sen- 
tence, and mark the stops with pre- 
cision ; the actor must identify bim- 
self with the character, or he will 
not possess it of necessary poetical 
feeling and vitaldelusion. In Richard 
Mr. K. never forgot himself: it was 
in Coriolanus aloue that he was the 
character he seemed. The drama 
was greatly indebted to the studies 
of Mr. Kemble: to his glory be it 





pronounced, he supported SHAK- 








SPEARE, and resisted the introduc- 
tion of pantomime and trick: but 
in most performances he seemed to 
act as if he had the character of Mr. 
Keble, the critic, to support. The 
lecture trusted, however, with all 
the excellences’ of its professors, 
that the School of the Kembles was 
at an end. In genius they were 
transcendantly right; but in acting 
they were pedantically wrong 
Another School of Acting had re- 
cently started into life and fame— 
that of energy and passion, devoting 
less attention to the perfection and 
delicacies of our language: but it 
was deficient in poetical feeling—it 
aimed little at the attainment of such 
excellence. Mr. KEAN was at the 
head of this school, and he was un- 
doubtedly an extraordinary pheno- 
menon. His person was simall, nor 
was his figure formed in the most 
graceful mouid: ; yet on the stage he 
successfully assumed all the appear- 
ance of grace. His voice, too, was 
bad, and it was badly managed ; and 
yet, such were the powers of this 
actor, that he frequently electrified 
the immense audiences collected in 
our large theatres. A rival, not 
wholly unsuccessful, had appeared 
in the person of Mr. Booru. 
Formed in the same mould with Mr. 
Kean, the similarity in Mr. Booth’'s 
professional exertions appeared like 
imitation ; but there was a difference 
between approximating to, and an 
imitation of a character. Mr. Booth, 
the lecturer thought, was no imita- 
tor—his Richard III, was not an 
imitation: in parts it differed from 
Mr. Kean’s, and where there was 
such difference he deemed Mr. Booth 
to be right. Mr. Booth’s tent-scene 
was as superior to Mr. Kean’s, as 
the other portions of the perform- 
ance by Mr. K. were superior to 
Mr. B.’s. Since the time of Mr. 
GARRICK, he (Mr. T.) had never 
seen it surpassed, But he was not 


wholly pleased with the Richard of 
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either of these performers: there was 
much harshness of manner and fee- 
bleness of voice, at times, about 
both. Neither of them had excel. 
lent voices; but Mr. B.’s was as 
superior to Mr. Kean’s, as the latter 
was superior to the former in the 
magic circle of the eye, 

The learned lecturer lamented that 
such a Richard as Shakspeare drew 
was not exhibited on the stage: he 
wanted to behold Gloucester with 
his reeling jocularity, bis sophistry, 
and his grandeur ; his merry con- 
tempt for “all laws, as meant to bind 
inferior beings ; and his abuse of his 
dignity, not his disregard of it. ‘The 
public ought to condemn mutilation 
and alteration—curtailment of Shak- 
speare alone ought to be endured, 


—_—— 


THE OPERA, 


The opera of * Don Giovanni,” 
the greatest work of Mozart, and 
the finest specimen that exists of 
dramatic music, has been presented 
to overflowing audiences. Its effect 
upon the stage is inconceivable to 
those who have witnessed it, and is 
sufficient to shew the power of har- 
mony in expressing passion and ex- 
citing sympathy, ‘Phe scene is in 
Spain; the story is well kKnown:— 

Don Juan is a profligate young no- 
bleman, who endeavours to seduce 
everv female that he sees; and he 
kills Don Pedro, who had flown to 
the aid of his daughter. ‘The most 
striking scenes are those in which 
the statue of the murde red Pedro 
speaks : in the first of these Juan 
invites, with an audacious courage, 
the stone effigy to sup with him, and 
the figure says ‘ Yes!’—in the last, 
the statue performs his promise, and 
enters the saloon where Don Juan 
is at supper. Here fe exhorts bim 
to repentance; but the reprobate is 
bold and obstinate, and tially 

carried to the infernal regions by 
furies. The music in these scénes 
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is quite marvellous. 
knew well the power of association, 
has, in the first of these, imitated the 
ehaunt of the Catholic church; and | 
the effect is solemnly sublime. 
the last scene, the burst of the 
whole orchestra, upon the entrance 
of the stone figure, is tremendous, 
and, with the wind-instruments, 
ascending the musical scale in various 
keys, in mysterious progressions and 

wailing sounds, renders the whole 
almost petrifyiug. "Phe scenery is 
chiefly new ; 
acemetery, with the equestrian figure 
of Don Pedro, is the finest ever 
seen upon the stage. The theatre 
presented the most brilliant spectacle 
that it has exhibited for many years. 

The whole of the performers exe. 
cuted their arduous tasks with the 
utmost accuracy, Mad. CAmMpo- 
RESE, as the afflicted Donna Anna, 


was full of pathos: the music of 


this part is well calculated for her 
rich voice and grand style. Miss 
HiuGueEs, in the character of Ld. 
vira, gave it with the energy which 
a deserted and vindictive female na- 
turally feels: her singing in this 
yoost dithcult part was excellent. 
Madame Fopor represented a lively 
girl upon the point of marriage, but 
who is av abominable coquette, and 
not insensible to the wit and gal- 
Jantry of a Spanish grandee: the 
charming natvele with which she 


the moonlight view of 


| 
| 









Announcements. 
Mozart, who performed this part, and the deli- 


cious mauner in which she sang the 
airs, &c, produced thunders of ap- 
plause. CRIVELLI gave a force 
and dignity to the character of 
Octavio, which it never possessed 
before: his voice, which flows so 
paturally from his manly chest, 1s 
music itself. NAnps, as Leporello, 
was excellent: his drollery produced 
many bursts of laughter. ANGRI- 
SANI personated two characters,— 
Don Pedro (afterwards the statue) 
and Alasctfo. His liveliness in one, 
his stately dignity in the other, and 
the judgment and accuracy which 
he displayed in both, procured the 
loudest applause, which this very 
good singer and actor richly merited, 
But the most distinguished part in 
this opera is Don Juan; aud it is 
only doing justice to declare that it 
was performed in the most perfect 
manner by AMBROGETTH, both as 
au actor and as asinger, His gaiety, 
activity, address; his power of com- 
manding his countenance; his by- 
play, and attention to all the minutice 
of the scere, render him the first 
performer in his department that has 
been seen on the Italian stage. The 
progress which he has made in the 
public esteem has been uncommonly 
rapid, and he is deserving of the 
notice by which he is marked, for 
no man takes more pains to merit it, 
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In LITERATURE, PHILOSOPHY, tHe ARTS, &e, 
i 

VE have been favoured with the fol- | rected to linger here, by the English 
lowing extract from a letter from | minister at a powerful German court, 
Milan :— to watch her conduct; and she applied 
* The Princess of Wares lately | to the Austrian government upon the 
resided at) Milan: it afforded many | matter, It is reported that an intima- 
subjects for conversation, It seems, | tion was accordingly given him, which 


Jaron Omteda, who is now Hanoverian 
minister at Rome, offended her Royal 
Highness by residing at Milan, without 
any visible motive for delay, She al- 


bowed herself to faucy that be was di- 








induced him to leave Milan: but this 
was not done so speedily as to prevent 
his receiving a challenge from Captain 
——~, one of her Royal Highness’s suite, in 
consequepee of which au affaie is ex- 

















Omteda declined it for the present. Any 
report relative to the intercourse of her 
Royal Highness with England must, of 
course, be less certain than information 
of what passes at Milan: but it is said 
that she has written to Mr. Canning, if 


not to Lord Liverpool, complaining of 


being apparently watched; and imputing 
her departure from England to the ad- 
vice of the former gentleman, seconded 
by her own desire to avoid being the 
occasion of any uneasiness; and con- 
cluding by a hint at the probability of a 
return, am not well informed as to 
the offence given to her Royal Highness 
at Como; but some umbrage, it is be- 
lieved, was given, and it is not expected 
that she will reside there again. The 
villa cost 50001.—the improvements near- 
ly as much. Inthe suite of her Royal 
Highness are actually a few Mamelukes, 
who act as her guard, and who escort 
her, armed at all points, and in full cos- 
tune, whenever she goes to the theatre, 
Another person who is in her employ- 
ment, if not actually in her suite, is an 
Italian lawyer, who is writing her travels 
in the East, which will be published in 
Italian and in French. The Princess 
sloes not reside within the gates of Milan, 
but in a villa about four miles and a half 
from it, called the Villa Bergamo, be- 
donging to the Baron de Bergamo, Of 
this personage I am not able to give you 
# pertect account ; but his sister, formerly 
a housemaid, attends the Princess as 
dame @honneur, and the Baron himself as 
chevalier Thonnenr. Some other branches 
of the family fill other situations in the 
Hrincess’s household, The title of Baron 
was conferred upon him by some German 
Prince ; but the Order of Malta, though 
properly tenable only by persons of noble 
birth, had been obtained for him of the 
Grand Master: and he is also Grand 
Mastery of the Order of Caroline, insti- 
tuted by the Princess. The court of 
Vieuna, having learned that he is not 
woble by birth, has forbidden him to wear 
the Order of Malta in the Austrian do- 
winions. The visit of her Royal High- 
Hess to the ex-Empress Maria Louisa, at 
Parma, was unexpected. She was, how- 
ever, invited to dinner ; but, upon carry- 
ing there nearly the whole of her suite, 
the Austrian Archdachess pleaded the 
etiquette of the court of Vienna against 
the reception of them at table, and their 
Highnesses dined alone. William Austin, 
the boy whom she broaght fyom England 
and protects, was in the number of her 
attendants ; and the Princess asked per 

wigsion of Maria Louisa to purchase an 
«state fur him ip the territory of Parma, 
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pected to take place, though Baron) 


In one of the processions of the Carni 
the Princess’s coachman attempted te 
break the line of carriages on the Corso, 
but was resolutely and successfully op- 
posed. Her Royal Highness soon after 
left the neighbourhood, without giving a 
grand masked ball, which had been an. 
nounced,” 

‘The reason of the Princess's quitting 
Como was, that several of the inferior 
persons in her suite had frequent misun. 
derstandings with the inhabitants of the 
town, Her Mameluke guards, in parti- 
cular, were greatly disliked, in conse. 
quence of the unceremoniousness of their 
manners to the female inhabitants, It is 
not uuikely that violence would have 
ensued had these persons remained in 
the neighbourhood, Her Royal High 
ness, finding the dislike of the inhabitants 
increasing every day, and seeing it ma- 
nifested on some occasions in a manner 
not to be mistaken, and even offensive 
to herself, thought it prudent to retire, 
and has expressed her determination 
never to return again. 

‘The Baron DE BERGAMO was origi- 
nally a courier, and was hired by the 
Vrincess im that capacity, at the usual 
wages, He is a tall, stout-built man, but 
rather heavy in his appearance and man- 
ner, ‘Lhe Princess maintains, and doubt- 
less is persuaded, that he is of a noble 
family, but that, having lost his property, 
he was compelled to become a servant, 
‘This explanation has occasioned some 
discussion there upon the propriety of the 
intimation from the court of Vienna, tor- 
bidding him to wear the decorations of 
his Orders; but the general conciusion 
is, that, supposing the Princess to be 
rightly informed, still the Order of Malta 
cannot be borne by any who has been a 
menial servant. So much has the new 
Baron been a subject of conversation, 
that some of his supposed adventures 
have got into print here, in a poem—-the 
** Bergameide”—-a liberty not oftep takeu 
at Milan. 

The Ex-Empress Marta Lovutsa 
lives in a style of great splendour, at 
Parma, but without ostentation, With 
the noblesse of the country she has little 
society. ‘The greater part of them were 
ruined in their property by the French 
revolution ; and the whole body, like the 
rest of their brethren in most parts of 
Italy, are at the very lowest ebb im poimt 
of character and education. Her court 
is composed principally of Germans. 
‘Lhe interior servants are chiefly French, 
and nearly the same who served her when 
on the throne of France, 

According to what we Jearn from Italy, 
there uw no doubt of Mana Lousa’s have 
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ing totally expelled Bonaparte from her 
heart. Her family have not now the 
slightest suspicion of her willingness to 
join him. 

In one of the communes, near St. 
Omars, is a character which may, per- 
haps, afford our readers some amusement, 
It is that of a lady of fortune, above 60, 
who has long expended a considerable 

art of her income in keeping a pack of 
iounds for the destruction of wolves, 
which, some years back, very much in- 
fested that part of the country, and did 
great damage. ‘The hounds are still in 
her possession, and she takes great de- 
light in going to the kennel and seeing 
them. A few years since, she vsed to go 
out to hunt, and continued to pursue the 
chace for sometimes fifteen or sixteen 
successive days, as the wolves changed 
their haunts, She was then attended by 
a great retinue. ‘The outer gates of her 
chateau are still crowded with the heads 
of the wolves she has destroyed. Her 
dress is as strange as her mode of life ; 
consisting of a green frock coat, witha 
gold bugle-horn embroidered oneach skit, 
a yellow waistcoat with black stripes, 
a kind of plush, or else black velveteen 
sinall-clothes, jockey-boots, and a round 
hat with a broad gold band and a very 
large gold buckle in front. She never 
deviates from this costume, and is not at 
all displeased at being addiessed by a 
stranger as Monsieur. ‘To all appearance 
she is more like a servant in livery than 
any thing else. Notwithstanding these 


peculiarities, she is a very good kind of 


person, gives away money and other ne- 
cessaries, and is universally beloved by 


the inhabitants, who are never tired of 


relating the services she has rendered 
them. ‘The English officers in general, 
who have been billeted upon her, meet 
with the greatest respect and attention, 
and dine at her table, tree of expence. 
We know that Religion has on many 
occasions been a corrective of pride ; 
but never, till we perased the following 
amusing anecdote, did we imagine that 
the abstract science of Chemistry might 
be applied to that moral purpose. Jn 
Germany, the taste for chemistry extends 
as rapidly as liberal ideas, ‘The following 
anecdote proves the truth of this obser- 
vation :--A nobleman of a very ancient 
tumily received lessons, at Berlin, trom 
the celebrated Professor KLArrotui, 
Whose recent death has proved so great a 
joss to the sciences, One day, as he was 
proceeding to the laboratory of the phi- 
lysopher, his carriage overturned, and he 
wnd lis coachman were so severely 
binised that they were uncer the neces- 
sitv ef being bled, The noble Geimian 
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immediately conceived the idea of profit- 
ing by this accident, to discover. whether 
the blood of a gentleman differed in any 
way from that ofa common person. He 
sent the produce of the two bleedings in 
separate vessels to Klaproth, and re- 
quested him to make a comparative ana- 
lysis of them. The skilful chemist, after 
the most scrupulous attention, found that 
each blood contained the same quantity 
of iron, lime, magnesia, phosphate of 
lime, albumen, muriate of potash and 
soda, sub-carbonate of soda, sulphate of 
potash, extractive mucous matter, and 
water, The quantity of water was two 
hundredth parts greater in the blood of 
the nobleman than in that of his coach- 
man. This might have been an advan- 
tage to the latter, had so slight a differ- 
ence been worthy consideration, It may 
therefore be presumed that the blood of 
a nobleman and that of a plebeian are 
physically and chemically identical.— 
The nobleman, who was delighted with 
this result, transmitted a copy of the 
analysis to his son’s tutor, in order that 
the young man might be reminded of it 
whenever he affected to believe that his 
blood was purer than that of other men. 
The following story is related in a late 
Paris paper :—A painter, who wished to 


represent the tragical end of Milo of 


Crotona, met in the street a porter of a 
most athletic form. He admired his co. 
lossal figure and vigorous muscles, and 
offered him a pound sterling on condition 
that he would stand to him as a model. 
It was only necessary to tie Ins hands, 
and confine them with an izon ring, in 
order to represent, as well as possible, 
the trunk of the tree on which Mitlo’s 
hands were imprisoned when he was de- 
voured by wild beasts. The porter 
readily consented to the painter’s propo- 
sal: he stripped himself, and suffered his 
hands to be bound. ‘ Now,” said the 
artist, “‘imagine that a lion is darting 
upon you, and make every effort which 
you would do in such a case to escape 
his fury.” The model threw himself into 
the most violent agitation; but he made 
too many grimaces—there was nothing 
natural in his trightful contortions. The 
painter gave him further directions; but 
still he tailed of producing the desired 
effect. At leugth he thought of the fol- 
lowing singular method: he let loose a 
vigorous mastiff, which was kept in the 
yard of the house, and desired him to 
scize the unfortunate captive. This 
powerfully excited both gesticulation and 
utterance. ‘The efforts of the porter thus 
became natural; and the fury of the 
auimal increased in proportion as his 
slruggkes were violent, The painter, ia 
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n fit of transport, seized his pencils. The 
patient, however, who had been bitten 
and torn by the dog, uttered violent 
cries. “ Excellent! bravo!” exclaimed 
the artist ; “ continne—ol ! that is admir- 
able!” Finally, the sitting, or rather the 
torture, being at an end, the artist of- 
fered the promised salary ; but the model 
rephed, that he had agre ed to ace ept of 
a pound sterling for being painted and 
not for being bitten; he demanded a 
large indemnity, The affair has been 
brought before the tribunals. 

A curtous Hen.—There was hatched 
at Belet, in the government of Tula, in 
Rassia, in 1814, a hen with a human face. 
It was sent to M. F ischer, the principal 
of the university of Moscow, as a pre- 
sent, and broneht immense ec rowds to see 
it. M. Fischer published a curious me- 
moir on the subject, in Russian and 
German, from which we extract the fol- 
lowing :—This singular appearance, says 
M. Fischer, is owing to the absence of 
the beak ; an absence which he considers 
as natural: instead of this beak is a kind 
of nose formed of the erest; the flesh 
which covers the maxillary or jaw boues 
has the appearance of lips, and the whole 
resembles the head of a very old woman. 
Jn other respects there is nothing parti- 
cular in this hen; but the form of its 
head has given it different appetites and 
habits. It cannot drink; it is fed with 
bread steeped in water or milk ; it loves 
hashed meat, and is very fond of cheese, 
and prefers eating in the hand, the soft- 
ness of the skin suiting its conformation 
better than hard bodies. This contorm- 
ation is one of the sports of nature; but 
the imagination of the curious ihe ame 
improved upon the ideas inspired by its 
singularity. It died shortly after the 
publication of M. Fischer’s memoir ; he 
vives a very full description of it, " ac- 


companied with a_ plate representing | of | 
his principal motive for emigrating ; his 


the head in front and in profile. It was 
stuffed, and now forms part of the Im- 


perial Museum,—a museum which has | 


risen from its ashes at the voice of Alex- 


ander [.; the whole of the immense pile | 


of the former museum, occupying one 
half of the university of Moscow, having 
been burnt in two days, when the Rus- 
sians set fire to the city at the entrance 
of the French army in 1812. 

Femare CovuraGe.—In Jannary last, 
a she-wolf made its appearance, about 
eleven in the morning, at the town 
of St. Geniez, when it sprung upon an 
infant child, whose motier happened for- 
tunately to be at the door. Seeing the 
dauger which threatened her child, the 
motier seized a chair, rushed on the wolf, 
and knocked it down. Her courage in- 
Britisis Lavy’s Mac. No. <9. 
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creasing with her success, she fought 
with the furious animal until the neigh- 
bours came and assisted her in its de. 
straction. Happily neither the mother 
nor child were hurt. 

We learn that the Order of the Jr. 
SUITS has, for thirty years past, possessed 
a spacious college at Stonyhurst, near 
Preston, which is exclusive ‘ly a college of 
Jesuits, The studies at this place are 
conducted upon the same system, and to 
the same extent, as at the Catholic uni- 
versities abroad; and there are regular 
professors in divinity, mathematics, phi- 
losophy, astronomy, &c. ‘The college is 
capable of containing at least 400 or 500 
pupils, independent of professors, &c.! 

The last number of Mr. Cobbett’s Po- 
litical Pamphlet was published on the 
Sth ult. [t contains a kind of farewell 
address, headed, * Mr. Cobbett’s taking 
leave of his Countrymen.” The prose- 
cution on the part of the Stamp-office is 
not among the causes assigned for his 
flight. In facet, he assigns but one canse 

‘the personal danger to which he was 
exposed by the passing of the late Acts. 
He expresses gieat regret at quitting 
England, and declares he will never 
cease to write in behalf of his country, 
Even in America, he says, he will be as 
careful to avoid libels as if still within 
reach of the grasp of the attorney-gene- 
ral. The profits of his writings, he states, 
had begun to produce him 10,0001, a 
year. The article is interspersed with 
strong political observations and opi- 
nions; and Mr. Cobbeit assures his 
readers, in conclusion, that he shall trans- 
mit copy in three months, for the revival 
of the Pamphlet or Register, and that he 
intends returning to England in a year or 
two, 

It is quite certain that Corpett is 
prosecuted by the Stamp-office on ac- 
count of duties, and that probably it was 


fear of the Habeas Corpus suspension 
being a mere pretence, Upon his pub- 
lishing his nustamped sheets, he had no- 
tice from the Stamp-office that they were 
liable to duty, and he was called upon 
to make oath to the number he had 
printed, He then changed the descrip- 
tion of his paper trom that of a Register 
to that of a Pamphlet, and again sct up 
an argument to shew a pampliet was not 
liable to the duty. ‘The subject was 
again referred to the law officers, who 
gave an opinion as before. These pro- 
ceedings occasioned considerable delay - 

but at last the St amp office prosec ute d 
Cobbett in the Exchequer, for the reco- 
very of 18,0001, the penalties on selling 
bewspapers eae” a stamp; the com- 
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missioners having taken care that as 
many should be purchased as by the pe- 
nalties should cover the king’s duties, 
Which probably would not have been 
more than 14,0001, supposing 40,000 per 
week to have been published during six 
months.— Courier, 


literature and politics not unfrequently 
change stdes.—Dr. JoUNSON, becor ng a 
hired writer in favour of government, 
revised and softened down the word 
** Pensioner” in his Dictionary ; our ce- 
lebrated poet, Sournkry, coud once in 





lofty strains proclaim the heroic deeds | 


otf Wat Tyler, and now in Incid numbers 


of royalty, on the Prince Regent. 


even in the present moment, observe | 


Lord CaswLerracu and Mr, CANNING, 
who, after Quarrejling as to which had 
most capacity, and fighting a duel to de- 
cide the question, now sit together in 
Parliament, quite satistied with each 
© der, . 

Phe Lithogtaphic Art was brought 
over to Us country in 1601, by M, An- 
DKEE, of Ofienbach, in its rude and 
oviginal state: Ite published some speci- 
meus from different artists; but no im- 
provement whatever bas since been made 
mit here. The admirable productions, 
however, which have of late appeared at 
Munich, consisting as well of the works 
of moderna artists, as of imitations of an- 
erent masters, for which lithography is 
peculiarly adapted, have excited a spirit 
of emulation in Mr. ACKERMANN, who is 
determined to use his best endeavours 
to rival the professors of this art on the 
continent. We expect the first number 
of a periodical work is this: day pub- 
lished. 

Mr. ACKERMANN has in the press a 
new work, entitled the Dance of Life, 
intended to form a companion to the 
Dance of Death, lately published: the 
designs are by Mr. ROWLANDSON, and 
the iNustrations in verse by the author of 
Doctor syutax’s Tour. The first number 
Will appear this day. 

Also in the press, a handsome edition, 
in royal Svo. of the Vicar of Wakefield, 
with designs by Mr. RowLANDSsON, 

The author of Popular Models has 
offered the profits of the fourth part, 
now m the press, to the Lord Mayor, to 
be by him given towards the relief of 
unemployed pressmen, From his lord- 
ship's Known willingness to receive and 
patronise every plan tor the amelioration 
ef the Poor, we doubt not of his meme- 
diate attention; and, trom the merit: of 
tue work, we are as equally void of doubt 





| Obituary, with 
chaunts the virtues, profound taste, &c. | 


And, 


Announcements. 


that the sale will materially contribate 
to the author's benevolent object. 
Tuomas Moore, esq. will speedily 
publish Lalla Rookh, an Oriental ros 
mance, in one vol, 4to. 
Shortly will be published, a Midland 


| Flora; comprising the indigenous plants 
It is allowed, that the most eminent in | 


of the more central counties, with occa- 
sioval notes and observations, and a short 
introduction to the study of Botany, by 
1. Purron, surgeon, &c, Alcester, War- 
wickshire; embellished with eight co- 
loured engravings, by JAMES SOWERBY, 
ILS. in 2 vols, 

Nearly ready, Annual Biography and 
Silhouette Portraits ; 
containing—1. Memoirs of those cele- 
brated men who have died within the 
year (1816); % Neglected Biography, 
with biographical notices and anecdotes, 
and ovivinal letters; 3. Analyses of recent 
biographical works; 4. An alphabetical 
list of persons who have diced within the 
British dominions, so as to form a work 
fur reference, both now and hereafter. 

Speedily will be published, the Colo- 
nies, and the Present American Revolu- 
tion, by M. de PRant, formerly arch- 
bishop of Malines, in one volume, 8vo. 

A ‘transtation of the Works of Virgil, 
partly original, and partly altered trom 
Dryden and Pitt, by Joun WING, ts 
preparing for publication. 

Lieut. Epwarnnp Cuapernt will pub- 
list, early in next month, a Narrative of 
a Voyage to Hudson Bay, containing 


some account of the north-east coast of 


i America, and the tiibes inhabiting that 


| 
| 


remote region, in an octavo volume, il- 


_lustrated by plates. 


Mr. J. Roperrson is printing an Ex- 
ample Book on the Use of Maps, con- 
taining problems and exercises to be 
worked and filled up by students in geo- 


‘graphy. 


' 
' 
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‘Lhe Journal of the late Capt. Teckry, 
on a Voyage of Discovery into the Inte- 
rior of Atvica, to explore the source of 
the Zaire, or Congo, with a survey of that 
River beyond the Cataracts, will soon be 
published by authority, 

Mr. Josepu Lancaster has printed 
propesals tar publishing, by subscription, 
in one volume, 8vo. a Matter-of-Fact 
Account of many Singular and Piroviden- 
tial Events, which have occurred in his 
public and private Life. ‘This work will 
especially embrace the details of his in- 
teresting Travels in Ireland, and develop 
many mteresting fuets highly honourable 
to the native character and hospitality ot 
the Trish nation. In traversimg almost 
the whole of the three kingdoms; in 
mixing in every Circle trem the cottage 














to the family on the throne; in lecturing 
to above 300,000 persons in the chiet’ 
towns in the empire; many most novel 
and interesting events have occurred, 
humber of which, being by no means of 
a confidential nature, will freely be 
brought into view, for public instruction 
aod information, 


} 


Mr. Bayiry, formerly of Merton Col- | 


leve, has in the press, Tdwal, the Narra 
tive of Bri ito, and the Hostage, detached 
portions of an epic poem; with a poem 
in Greck hexameters. 

Memoirs on European and Asiatic 


Turkey, from the manuseript journals of | 


modern travellers in those countries, are 
preparing by Ronerr WALPOLE, A.M. 
In one volume, quarto, illustrated witl 
plates. It will contain manuseript jour- 
nals, and remarks on parts of Greece, 
Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt, by late 
travellers ; and the statistics, antiquities, 
natural history, and geography, of those 
countries, will be elucidated by drawings 
anid observations which have never yet 
been betore the public, and whieh will 
communicate information as coirect as 1 
is new. 

The fourth and concluding volume of | 
Captain Bursey's History of Voyages 
and Discoveries in the South Seas; com- 
prising all the voyages and discoveries 
antecedent to the reign of lis present 
Majesty, bringing down their history un- 
til the point where Hawkesworth’s three 
voyages begin. 

A Descriptive Catalogue of recent 
Shells, arranged accordimeg to the Linnean 
method, with pardcular attention to the 
synouyiny, is announced by Lewts Wes- 
TUN Dittwyn, BRS. PLAS. Xe. 
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Mr. Tlucu Murray is Preparing for 
the press the late Dr. Leyprn's Histo- 
rical Account of Discoveries and Travels 

VAfiiea, enlarged and continued, with 
a view of the present state of that Con. 
tient. 

\n Authentic Narrative is preparing 
of the loss of the Amenecan brig Com- 
meree, Wrecked on the western coast of 
Africa, in the month of August, 1155 
with an account of the sutfevings and 
captivity of her surviving officers and 
crew, on the great African Desert; by 
James Riney, her late master and su- 
pereargo 

Mr. Grirrirus, anthor of the Sons of 
David, is preparing for the press another 
historic cal romance of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, wherein the manners of our ances- 


| tors are displayed, and the singular ad- 


ventures related of a god-daughter of 
King Richard the Second, and some 
particulars of that monarch not yet made 
pubhe, : 

J. b. Breneno, esq. will soon publish 
au inquiry into the Nature of Benevo- 
lence, principally with a view to elvei- 
date the moral and political principles of 
the Poor Laws. 

The Clab, in a dialogue between a 
father and son, by James Pockte, is 
printing from the edition of 1711, with 
numerous engravings on wood, in royal 
ovo, 

A new General Atlas will speedily be 
published, im royal 4to. constructed from 
the latest authorities, by A. Anrow- 
sMivit, hydrographer to the Prince Re- 
cent: it will be comprehended in 53 
naps, from origmal drawimygs, engraved 
in the best style by Sitpney TALL. 
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ANTIQUITIPS. 

Cc ATHEDRAL Antiquities of Eng- 
‘land ; or, an Historical, Architectural, 
and Graphical Tustration of the English 
Cathedral Churches. By J. Britton, Pes. A. 
il. being the seco nd number of Win- 

chester. Med. 4to. 12s. imp. 4 bi: 3, 
Researches concerning the Laws, The- 


ology, Lea ining, Commerce, &c. ot An- | 
By L. Crautord, 


cient and Modern India. 
esq. 2 vol. 8vo. 
BIOGRAPHY. 
Memoir of the Early Life of W. Cow- 
[by — nsclf. vo. 


per, 4 SQ. 


Chalners’s Bt 
Vol, MAXI. OVU. 


graphical Dictionary. 
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DOTANY. 

Flore Grece Prodromus, and Flora 
Grieca Sibthorpiana, 4th and last Far 
cicult, 

CHEMISTRY. 

Chemical Fssays. 5 vol. 12mo, 

CURONOLOGY. 

Comparative Chronology of the Classie 
(ces of Greece and Rome. By J. Stan- 
tot. 

DRAMA, 

The Tan-keeper’s Daughter; a Melos 
drama, intwo Acts. By G, Soane, A.B. 
BVO. 

Robinson Crusoe ; 
Melo-drama, By J. Pocock. evo. 
Uue 


a grand romante 


' 
' 
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EDUCATION, 

An Account of the Origin, Principles, 
Proceedings, and Results, of an Institu- 
tion for teaching Adults to read, esta- 
Diished in Bucks and Berks in 1814. 8vo. 

On Public Education. By the late 
Dean of Westminster, 

The Orthoepy of the English Language 
simplified. Foolscap 8vo. 

Correspondence between a Mother and 
her Daughter. By Mrs, Taylor, of On 
gar. vo. 

Fulton’s Primer, or First Lessons. 

A Pronouncing Spelling-Book, with 
feading Lessons in Prose and Verse. 
1zmo. 

A Key to Dr. Naeliden’s Exercises for 
writing German. By J. R. Schultz. 

A new Analytical Table of the Gender 
of all the French Substantives generally 
used, By C, Gos. 

A Grammar of the Enghsh Language. 
By J. Sutcliffe, 12mo. 

Classical Reading Lessons for every 
Day in the Year, selected chiefly trom 
the best English Writers of the Reign of 
George the Third. By the Rev. Wm. 
Sharpe. 12mo. 

The Grammatical Remembrancer ; to 
which are added, Geographical Pronun- 
ciation, or an Attempt to give the Pro- 
nunciation of dificult Names of Places, 
domestic and foreign ; and Lingua Tech- 
nica, or ‘Terms peculiar to the Arts and 
Sciences. By the Author of Orthoepy 
simplitied. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

A New General Atlas ; containing dis- 
tinct Maps of all the principal States and 
Kingdoms throughout the World; in 
which the European Boundaries, as set- 
tled by the Treaty of Paris and Congress 
of Vienna, are accurately delineated, By 
‘Thomas Ewing, Edinburgh. . 

GEOLOGY. 

Outlines of Geology: being the Sub- 
stance of a Course of Lectures delivered 
in the Royal Institution of Great Britain, 
by Wm. Thomas Brande, Sec. R.S. F.R. 
S.E, Prof, Chem. R.T. &e.  8vo. 

FINE ARTS. 

An Enquiry into the Origin and Early 
History of Engraving upon Copper and 
in Wood. By W. G. Ottley, F.S.A. 2 
vol. 4to, 

HISTORY. 

A View of the History, Literature, and 
Religion of the Hindoos, By the Rev. 
W. Ward. 2 vol. 8vo. . 

Papers on the Affairs of Scotland, from 
1702 to 1715. By Geo. Lockhart, €Sq. 
“vol. 4to. 

Orimerod’s History of Cheshire. Part 5. 

A Translation of the St. Helena Manu- 
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Cobbett’s Parliamentary History, Vol. 
AXIX, Royal &vo. 
A New Chart of History. By Francis 
Bailey. 

MISCELLANIES. 
Letters from Mrs. E. Carter to Mrs. 
Montagu, between 1755 and 1800, chiefly 
on Literary and Moral Subjects. 
A Letter of Advice to his Grandchil- 
dren. By Sir Matthew Hale. 
A Narrative of Occurrences in the 
Indian Countries of North Ametica, since 
the Ear! of Selkirk’s Connexion with the 
Hudson’s-Bay Company. 
The History of an Old Pocket Bible, 
as related by itself, By the Rev. Robt. 
Cox, A.M, 
Beautics of Massinger. 12mo. 
Owen’s History of the British and Fo- 
reign Bible Society, 2 vol. 8vo. 
School for Wits. By R. Wewitzer. 
‘The London Budget of Wit. 12mo., 
An Enguiry into the Nature of Beae- 
volence. By J. E. Bicheno, F.L.S. 
Essay on Burns. By Dr. Kentish. 8vo. 
Hints to Emigrants from Europe to 
the United States. By the Shamrock 
Society of New York.  8vo. 

NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 
Hardenbrass and Haveriil, 4 vol. 
Montague Newburgh; or, the Mother 
and Son; by Alicia Catherine Mant. 2 
vol. 18mo. 

‘The White Cottage. 
Les Soirees de Londres. Par Madame 


Herbiter, 12mo. 
Le Chateau de St. Valeric. Par Mad. 
Herbiter. 12mo. 
Contes a ma Fille. Par M. Bouilly. 
POETRY. 


The Acneis; translated by Dr. Sym- 
mons. Imp. 4to. 

Bower of Spring; by the Author of 
the Paradise ef Coquettes. 12mo. 

Select Pieces in Verse and Prose ; by 
the late John Bowdler, esq. 2% vol. bvo. 

Jdwal:aPocm. By Mr. Bayley. 8vo. 

Brant Knell: a Poem. By — Yeat- 
man, esq. 12mo. 

The New Lyre: a Collection of ¢30 of 
the best Songs, Glees, &c. now in vogue. 
With Notes of various Readings, a Pre- 
face concerning the Vocal Art, and a 
Glossary. i2mo. 

The Craniad, or Spurzheim illustrated, 
Svo, 

London and Dublin: an heroic Epistle 
to Counsellor Phillips. &vo. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

An Enquiry into the Principle of Po- 
pulation, By J. Grahame, esq. ovo. 

On the Principles of Political Economy 
and ‘Taxation. By D. Ricardo, esq. 

A Tabular View of the Finance of 





Ecript. 8vo, 








‘Great Britain, By N. Jckvil, esq. 
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POLITICS. 


On the Spanish Colonies, and Seuth- | 


Amcrican Revolution, 
© vol. Svo. 
Comparison of the British and Ameri- 
can Constitutions, 
A Vindication of the Subjects’ Right 


to deliberate and vote at County Meet- 
ings, 


By M. de Pradt. 


THEOLOGY. 

A new volume of Sermons, by Bishop 
Horsley. vo. 

The Christian Doctrines of the Trinity 
and Jacarnation, considered and main- 
tained on ihe Princi; ples of Judaism. By 
the Rev. J. Oxlee. 2 vol. 8vo. . 

Female Scripture Biography; by F. A. 
Cox, A.M. 2 vol. &vo. _ 

Sermons on various Subjects ; by the 
late W. Bell, D.D. prebendary of West- 
miuster. 

A Reference to Jewish Tradition ne- 
cessary to an Interpreter of the New 
‘Testament. By C. J. Bloomfield, M.A, 
rector of Dunton, Bucks. 

Spry’s Bampton Lectures. 8vo. 

Wilks’s Christian Essays. 2 vols, 8vo. 

Steven's Discourses on the Festivals 
and Fasts. 8vo. 

Sermons, by J. 8. Jones, D.D.  8vo. 







Useful Domestic Hints. $29 


Memorial of the Just ; by the Rev. ‘T. 
Jervis. 

The True Test of Reli: gion in the Soul; 
by the Kev. C. Simeon. 

Sermons on the Evidences, the Doe. 
trines, and the Duties of Chris tiamity; by 
ihe Re v. W. H. Rowlatt.  ¥& vol. avo. 

An Assize vn preached at St, 
Mary, Oxtord, Mareh 6, 1517, by John 
Davison, A.M. : 

Sermons, by the Rev, John Martin, @ 
Vol. SVO. 

Letters to a Serious and Humble Fa. 
quiver after, Divine Truth; by the Rev, 
Mdward Cooper. 1¢mo, 

A Key to the Old Testament and 
Apocrypha; by the Rev. Dr. Gray. 8vo. 

TOPOGRAPHY, : 

Tie Hythe, Sandgate, and Folkstone 
Guide; containing an Account of their 
ancient and present State, and a De. 
scription of the principal Objects worthy 


| of attention in the neighbourhood. Teo 


which ts subjomed, a Briet History of the 
Cinque Ports, 
TRAVELS, 
Letters from the Highlands ; by Miss 
Spence, 8vo., 
Major Barns's Tour through St. He 
lena. Llzmo. 
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USEFUL DOMESTIC HINTS. 
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To the Editor of the British Lady's Magazine. | sures of both; set them in a clean cask, 


SIR, 
TOUR elegant pages have not disdain- 
ed to give useful information to the 


} 


» large as to hold the liquor already in 
pe tre Strain it off from the rai- 


| sins, and add it to the cherry or bramble 


sex, whose riglits to mtellectual pleasures | 


you so ably vindicate. We are indebted 
tou you for directions to ma‘.e home- 
brewed Madeira; allow me to furnish a 
receipt for British Claret, and to add, 
that the brambles we root out as a nul 
sance may be converted to material use, 
both as a fence and fruit-bearing shrub. 





Common dykes or sunk fences, lined | 


with slips of bramble, planted at the 
distance of two teet asunder, might re- 
ceive no inconsiderable consolidation by 
the intertwining roets and branches. 
How To MAKE Briiisu CLARET-- 
To six gallous of water and two adie 


of the be st cider, add eight pounds of 


the best Maiaga raisins bruised, and set 
them in a vessel witha close cover, In a 
warm room, for ten days, stirrmyg them 
every day with a long and very clean 
wooden spatula, 


jutce, with a quart of barberry juice. 
Cover the cask with bread-dough, in 
which you have worked up tour ounces 
of mustard seed. Letit stand four days 
by the fire-side; bottle it off, cork, aud 
wad it; lay the bottles on their side for 
a month, and it will be superior to com- 


| mon claret. Gy, 


BEER WITHOUT MALT OR 
HOPS, 
To every pound of ripe pears, pared, 
quartered, and bruised, allow  halt-a- 


TO MALE 


-| pound of the berries of the mountame 


At the cud of that time | 
take two pints of the juice of black- | 


ash, bruised; and to each pound and half 


of this mixture give a table-spoental of 
molasses, and an English gallon of boil- 
ing water, Let them intase together 
till nearly cold. Strain olf the liquor, 
nourit mto a clean cask wiih some good 
yeast; cover it up, and m three days 
bottle it off. Atthe end of a fortuight 


. } Yr eo } , i j puke < lex aii LVClag 
berries, or ripe brambies, or eq tal mea- | it will make a pleasant beverag 
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THE MIRROR OF THE METROPOLIS. 


PP 


THE COURT. 
MPHE quarterly meeting of the Queen’s 
Council was lately held at Windsor, 
when the following bulletin was agreed 


upon, and exhibited at St, James's Pa- | 


Jace :—** Windsor Castle, sipril d.—- The 
general state of his Majesty has been 
extremely quict during the last month, 
and his Majesty's health continues to be 
very good, but his Majesty’s disorder is 
unabated.”—(Signed as usual.) 

Vhe Princess Charlotte and Duke of 





Marlborough have not yet come to terms | 


relative to taking Marlborough House, 
aud the treaty is, itis said, likely to be 
broken off altogether. The Prinecss has 
expressed a desire to remain at Cle: 


mont, wholly in seclusion from the world; | 


roval pursuits are her delicht. The Prince 
Leopold and the Princess Charlotte are 
patterns of connubial telicity. 

A person in the service of the Prince 


of Wales has recently applied at the | 


Lord Chamberlain's office to make known 
her wish thather Royal Highness's apa 
ments, in Kensington Palace, may b 
rendered suitable tor her residence. UV 
cocs not follow, from the Princess’s ap- 
pheation, that she has an intention of 
visiting Fueland, ‘The last accounts 
from Germany state that her Royal High- 


ol 
' 
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hess, after visiting the Margravine of 


) 


Baden, micuded proces ding to \ cna, 


and thence return to Ttaly, 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Court of Aldermen, on Tuesday, 
April doth, elected Mr. William Henry 
Robert Brown to be keeper of Newgate, 
inthe reom of Mr. John Addison New- 
man, resigned. ‘There were eight candi- 
dates, 

Atthe New London Tavern, a dinner 
was lately given to Mr. Waithman by the 


subscribers to a handsome. service of 


plate presented to that gentleman ter hits 
neritoricus conduct im public life, On 
one piece of the plate as the following 
inscription :—“* To Robert Watthman, 
esq. Whose excriions in the canse ot Con- 
stitational Reform have been ardent and 
indciatigable; whose eminent talents and 
energetic clogqnence have been invari- 
ably engaged in support ef Freedom and 
resistance to ©) pression, cspecially in 
lis persevering and suecesstal eflorts 
hearst that ovwiens and @oegiadme im. 
pest, the Income-taxn ; whose public con 
auctformore than twenty years, unawed 
by power, nncorrapted by miflaence, and 
= } 
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noble example of manly zeal and inflexi- 
ble patriotism, As a tribute of esteem 
and admiration, this plate was presented 
bv his grateful fellow-citizens, on the 
foth day of April, 1817."—The Hon. Mr. 
Bennett and Mr. Brougham were among 
the guests at dinner: on their health 
bemg drank, they addressed the company 
to the following etfect:—Mr. Bennett 
said, the standard to which he earnestly 
looked, in his endeavours to render hime 
self a useful servant of the public, was 
the applause of his tellow-countrymen. 
He had never attempted to gain any 
other reward, and he was convinced that 
there was none so pure as the esteemand 
confidence of his fellow-citizens. It was 
with great pride that he attended this 
assembly, whieh had met for the purpose 
of civing a testunonv of gratitude to a 
man who, in the course of a long and 
arduous life of zeal and honesty, had met 
atlast with lis just reward, He alinded 
to the inseription on one of the pieces 
of plate presented to his worthy friend, 
which mentioned the Income-tax, and 
wished to call the attention of the mect- 


line to this subject, most particularly as 


there were strong rumours abroad that 
the Parliament was sitttag now its last 
session. He was not an enemy to short 


Parliaments: but he understood that the 


nert would be a taxing Parliament, and 


that by it the Income-tax would be im- 
posed, He therefore warned the con- 


| stitticnts previous to the next election.— 
| Mr. Brougham, in his speech, alluded to 


the subject touched upon by Mr. Ben- 
nett, the Inecome-tax. This Parliament, 


hit appearcd, had a sin upon its head 


which never had been forgiven, the pre- 


| vention of the continuance of that op- 


pressive tax m time of peace; and for 
that time it was to sufier death. The 
next Parliament wonld be indeed a tax- 
mg Perhament; and he recommended 


every man who had an interest m_ the 


welfare of his country, before he gave his 


i vote for a member to serve im Parlia- 


ment, to ask him distinetly whether he 


| would or would not vote for the tax, and 
} to act accordingly. He was convinced 


that, unless those who opposed the In- 
come-tax on a former occasion had re- 
ceived the support of the people out of 


'doors, they never would have gained 


a 


tee 


their end; he still maintained that opt- 
mon, and earnestly recommenced the 
same persevering and unanimous bine os 
conduct to be pursued if that infamous 
measure were again proposed, 











Tn the paris sh rd Chobham, Surrey, (in 
am lition to the echure nywerde ns sand over- 
cers,) @ committee of the farmers meet 
at least once a week, oa concert: means 
for the employ ment of the labourers ; by 
Which meats a class of industrious indi- 
Viduals are provid led from the contami- 
Hating evil of pauperism, 

Preston, and the other state prisoners 
in the Tower, are indulged daly with a 
walk on the roof of the attic stories, in 
wich they are se verally contined. 

One of the principal evidences against 
the elder Watson, who was a blac k, and 
resided ata public -house in East Smith- 
field, is recently dead. 

An inquisition has been taken before 
Thomas Surling, esq. coroner for Mid- 
dlese on view of the body of Lady 
Douglas, the wife of Wm. Walcott, esq, 





ee 


of No. 11, Berkeley-street, Berkeley. | 


square, who was burnt to death. It ap- 
. in evideuce, given by the servants 
of he ladyship, that, on the evening 
When the unfortunate event happened, 
she was alone in the dining-room. Can- 


dies were in the room; the deceased | 


lichted one of them, and was (as the 


Witnesses supposed) in the act of lighting | 


another, whea her clothes took fire. The 
witnesses heard her ladyship scream ina 
dreadful manner; they ran up to see 
what was the cause, and discovered that 
she was enveloped in tlames, from head 
to foot. They endeavoured to extin- 
guish the flames, but did not succeed 
before her clothes were nearly burned 
to tinder, and her body burnt too shock- 
ingly to describe, re surgeon was im. 
mediately sent for, who used every effort 
in lis power to save “9 Yr oe , but medi. 
cal aid was of no service, for she survived 
but a few hours o rind) ‘ vdiats Acciden- 
dally burnt to death, 
MARRIAGES 

Col. Cunyngham, of Malshanger, to 
Miss Kimpton, of Brompton. 

Thomas Leigh, esq. of Mount-st. to 
Miss Frances Martha Kingsman, daugh- 
ter of the late George hs. esq. of the 
Exchequer, 

Col, James Campbell, o if the Dith reet 
to Lady Dorothea L. Cufle. | 

Stratford Robinson, esq. of Gray’s Inv- 
place, to Miss Cartwright, of Hunt rest, 

Rev. Fred. Vitzpatsuick, to ‘iiss Stone, 
os Alsop’s-buildings . 

J. Vaughan, jun. esq. of Camberwell, 
to Miss Elizabeth Marychuren, 

At Clerkenwell, Dr. Sparks, ¢ 
to Miss Perry, of Northampton-square, 


At Lambeth, Luke Pocock, esq. of 
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The Earl of March, to Lady Caroline 
Pavet. 

Dr. Henry Fraser, of Green — 
place, to Miss ene Bishop Pp, 
Gray's W oc d, Surre 
The Rev. W. Jk nl 408, master of the 
Grammar School, Camberwell, to Miss 
Jane Armyoid, of the Terrace, Camber- 
well, 

‘Thomas ype Age of Bromley, to 
Miss tlarding, . James’s-st, 

James ram he esq. of the Inner Temp le, 
barrister, to Miss Cecilia Barlow, of 
Middlethorpe, Yorkshire, 

At Hamaneramith, Lieut. Samuel A, 
Perry, to Miss Caroline Eliz. Johnson. 

Robert Wray, esq. barrister, to Miss 
Eliza Porter, of Clapham, 

At Kensington, Colonel A, Anderson, 
to Miss L. Bigge, of Brompton row, 

he Rev. Theophilus Abauzit, D.D. to 
Miss Lucy Nicholls, of hcnsington, 
DEATHS. 

At Woolwich, 44, Licut. Colonel Foy, 
Artillery. 

fu Cumberland-place, Lady Frances 
Douglas, wife of the Hon. John D, 

Jn Panton. square, 79, Colonel Vi . 

In ‘Poubridge-place, John Dunbar, esq. 
late of Perang. 

In Maddox-st. Hanover-square, the 
Rev. Roe King, rector of Wiichampton, 
Dorset, 

Jn Haydon-square, Mrs, Langford. 

in County-place, Kent-road, Captain 
Lichtfoot. 

At Kensington, 60, the Rev. W. Belve, 
rector of AliLatiows, Loudon Wall, aud 
a prebend of St. Paul's, 


At Greenwich, 71, Elizabeth, wife of 


Charles Pearson, esq. 
On Stratiord-green, 77, Wim. Hill, esq. 


In Hattou-garden, Honoria, wile of 


Alexander Murray, esq. 

At ‘Pwickenham, 76, George Brocks, 
esq. of Chauce ry-hane, 

At Bath, 72, the Right Hon. Sir Alex, 
‘Thompson, knt, lord chief baron of the 
Court of Exchequer. 

In Vernon-place, Bloomsbury-square, 
74, Charles Combe, M.D. F.R.S. S.A, 

{u Bioad-st. Buildings, George Wood, 
« Cf. 


At Clapham, 67, Robert Hudson, esq. 


In Upper W uupole-st. Mrs. Boyce, 
widow of Lieut.-Colonel B. 
\¢t the Hermitage, Woking, Mrs, 
White, wilow of Joseph W, esq, 
At Barties-gicen, 69, Mes. Mary At. 
| hawes, much estcemed, 


In Gresveuor-place, 22, Charles Fox 
‘Townsucnd, esq, ¢ ludest son of Lord July 
‘Tovenshenad, 

At Clapuam, 69, Mrs. Crompton, 


| 
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NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM. 
JNPUCED by the melancholy fate of 

Miss Shotton, a lady in the neigh 
hourhood of Durham has presented to 
the public a certain antidote against the 
dangerous effects of Jaudanum, when 
taken in excess, by mistake or design. 
Let the patient, she requires, as scon as 
possible, drink a table-spoonfal or two of 
vinegar or the juice of lemons; and, 
should the person even have droptasleep, 
a little vinegar may, with caution, be 
poured down his throat by means of a 
funnel. She also recommends it to those 
who take laudanum as a medicine, and 
feel afflicted next day with head-ache or 
faint sickness as a consequcnee, to drink 
the jnice of oranges or lemons. 

Married.| Mr. Robert Clark, to 
Jane Harrison: Mr. James Ruthertord, 
to Miss Barbara Wakenshaw: all of 
Neweastle.-—Mr. John Briggs, of New- 
eestic, to Miss Rebeeca Robson, of Ben- 
well.—Mr, James Morgan, to Miss Mary 
Horm: Mr. John Cowans, to Miss E. 
Boweon: all of Durham.—Mr. William 
Budcle, to Miss Moor, both of Sunder- 
land.—Mr, Beautyman, to Miss Beil, of 
North Shields.—Mr. Cooke, of Sunder. 
and, to Miss Emilia Carnidge, of Bishop- 
auckland.— Mr. Joseph Maclane, 
Darlington, to Miss Wilson.—Mr. Thos. 
Middlemas, to Miss Susan Arehbold: 
Nr. Wm, Nicholson, to Miss Jane Dry- 
den: allot Tweedmouth—Mr. William 
‘Frotter, to Miss S. Redpath, both of 
Spittal.— Mr. Lee, of Houghton-le-Spring, 
to Miss Stratford, of Ryhope.— Mr. 
Richard Owen, to Miss Hannah Murray, 
of Chester-le-Street. — Mr. French, of 
New biggin, to Miss Clark, of West Sleck- 
burn. 

Hied.| At) Neweastle, in Forth-lane, 
71, Mrs. W. Burnup.--56, Mrs. Eleanor 
Clark.—82, Alexander Adams, esq. justly 
Jamented.—In Hlightriar-street, 85, Mr. 
Samuel Joplin.—co, Mr. Edw. Wear. 

At Gateshead, 28, Mr. Henry Train, 
#5, Mr. John Newton, 

At Durham, 51, Mrs. Anne Clifton.— 
At an advanced age, Mr. John Charlton, 

51, Mr. Edward Whitehead.—4o6, Mrs, 
M. Mattam. 

At North Shields, 57, Mrs. Mary Man- 
ners.—80, Mrs. Isabciia 
denly, 42, Mr. Thomas Bowman.—Mirs. 
Nicholson, wreatly respected.—-55, Mr. 
George 5; v5, Mr. Rd. Graham. 

At South Shiclds, 72, Mr. Wm. Bell, | 
suddeniy.—67, Charles Cockerell, esq. 
much respected. 
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| vaciliation, and 
| have not been beaten by the ‘Tories— 
| they have beaten themselves. 
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At Barnard Castle, Miss Pratiman. 

At Sunderland, Mr, Tiompson,—Mrs. 
T. Croft, suddenly. 

At Twecedmouth, 95, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Coulson.—Suddenly, Mrs. E. Davidson. 

At Alnwick, 53, Mr. Wm. Wallace.— 
Miss Mary ‘Teasdale. 

At Tynemouth, 61, Mr. Francis Parker, 

At Stockton, 63, Mr. Richard Hughes, 

At Hexham, 41, Mr. John Armstrong. 

At Newbiggin, 74, Mr. Geo. Watson. 

At Wickhain, 68, Mr. Edward Grey, 

At Houghley, Mr. Joseph Benson. 

CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND, 

Marviced.| My. Joseph Pears, to Mrs. 8. 
Richardson: Mr. Robert Cowen, to Siiss 
Mary Edgar: Mr. Thomas Wheeler, to 
Miss Ann Philips: ail of Carlisle.—John 
Bowstead, esq. of Carlisle, to Miss Sarah 
Sinipson, of Chelsea.—- Mr. Cuthbert 
Law, to Miss Isabella Simpson: Mr. Jo- 
seph Corry, to Miss Mary Langhorn: 
Mr. John Robinson, to Miss Dorothy 
Srown: all of Penrith.—Mr. Graham, of 
Maryport, to Miss Ruth Nelson, of Port 
Annan,— Charles Ray, esq. to Miss Snith, 
| both of Wigton.—Mr. Stephenson, to 
Miss Davidson, both of Boothby.—At 
Wigton, Mr. Jonathan Harris, to Miss 
Mary Scott. 

Died.| At Carlisle, 30, Mr. Benjamin 
Johnstou.—47, Mr. Edward Ward.—65, 
Mr. Win, Sharp.—?29, Mr. Wm, Hind.— 
45, Mr. Wm. Hunt.—¢3, Mr. Henry 

sirkitt.—In Abbey-street, 26, Miss J. 
Smith. 

At Penrith, 24, Miss Eliz, Knowles,— 
v4, Mr. Henry Fayel.—65, Mr. ‘Thomas 
jayson.—-74, Mrs. Featherstonhaugh, 
idow of T. PF. esq.—68, Mrs. Isabella 
cattie.—45, Mrs. Eliz. Hodgson. 

At Wigton, 58, Mrs. Grace Chambers, 
At Caldew bridge, Mrs. Routicdge. 
At Stanwix, 75, Wm. Woolmer, esq. 
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YORKSHIRE. 

We have learned with regret that the 
proposed county mecting is at an end; 
and these feclings are deepened by 
the consideration that the cause of tle 








people has been sacrificed to indecision, 
timidity. The Whigs 


They had 
not the requisite confidence in the zeal 
and discretion of the people; and the 


| people, we fear, will in future want con- 


| ddenee in them. 
| A genticman recently entered a corps 
| of yeomanry cavaliy, lately established 


one of the market-towus in the West 
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Riding: after attending several drill- 
days, he received a note, very civilly re- 
questing him to withdraw himself, other- 
wise he would be turned out of the 
regiment for being favourable to Parlia- 
mentary Reform! 

_ A petition to the House of Commons 
is now in course of signature, from the 
governor, depaty governoy, assistants, 
and guardians, of the Poor in Hull, pray- 
ing that they would take such measures 
as will make the shipping belonging to 
that port liable to contribute to the poor’s 
rate. 

At the late York assizes, an action was 
brought by Mr. Mabsom, a young gen- 
tleman of commercial character, from 
Birmingham, against Messrs. Riscam and 
Co. who were proprietors of a stage- 
coach called the ‘True Briton, running 
from York to Leeds and Hull, to recover 
a compensation in damages for a certain 
bodily injury—namely, the loss of a leg, 
occasioned either by want of due care, 
or by wilful negligence on the part of 
the defendants or their servants,—Ver- 
dict for the plaintitf, damages 2001. 

Married.) Mr, John Harrison, to Miss 
Rowntree, bothof York.—Mr. Goodwill, 
to Miss Oliver: Mr. Wm. Terry, to Miss 
Elizabeth Jane Dugget: all of Hull.— 
Mr. John Collinson, of Hull, to Miss 
Mary Steele, of Jamaica.—Mr. A. N. 
Somerscall, merchant, of Hull, to Miss 
Eleanor Watson, of Cottingham.—Mr. 
Wm. Whiteley, to Miss Ann Thornton : 
Mr. Henry Vipont, to Miss Rachel At- 
kinson: Mr. Wollaston, to Miss Char- 
lotte Fawcett: all of Leeds.—Mr. Geo. 
Thackrey, merchant, of Leeds, to Miss 
Elizabeth Medley Author, of Liverpool. 
—Mr. James Taylor, of Halifax, to Miss 
Ann Exiey, of Southowram. — John 
Moore, esq. of Doncaster, to Miss Fran. 
Allen, of York.—Mr. Wm. Kaye, to Miss 
Christiana Hough, both of Huddersfield. 
—Mr. John Appleby, to Miss Sarah 
Cliff, both of Farnley.—Mr,. John Wes- 
tendale, jun. of Owthorn, to Miss Ann 
Osmond, of Withersea.— Mr. William 
Escreet, of Ferriby, to Miss A. Hewards, 
of Walkington.—Mr. Dawson, of Hol- 
beck, to Miss Harrison, of Halton.— 
The Rev. Jom Hextall, of Sowerby, to 
Miss Mary Knight, of Soyland. 

Died.| At Hall, after an illness of 
twelve vears, 61, Mr. Robert Davison.— 
In Albion-st. Miss Sarah Woolf.—In 

“nglish-st.63, Mrs. Greenshaw.—31, Mr, 
James Waters, justly respected. — 76, 
Mrs. 8S. Lowton, deservedly regretted.— 
66, Mr. Robert Ash.—-25, Miss Ehizabeth 
Alexander.-—79, Mr. Win. Wasney. 

At Leeds, 92, Mr. J. Gowerley.—Mr. 
J. Taylor.—79, Mrs. M. ‘Towbard,— 
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Miss Webster, deservedly lamented.— 
49, Mrs. F. Sumpster. 

At Halifax, Mrs. Rushforth. —~ Mr. 
Abraham Mellin. 

At Wakefield, 23, Miss Abigail Web- 
ster.—55, Mrs. Holdsworth.--30, Mrs. 
Ann Beaumont. 

At Beverley, 54, Mr. Eyre. 

At Scarborough, Lady Brooke, of Be- 
verley. 








At Tadcaster, Mr. Thomas Archbell, 
deservedly lamented. 

At Whitby, Elizabeth, wife of Thomas 
Broadrick, esq. highly respected. 

At Huddersfield, 64, Mrs. Hannah 
Dawson. 

At Bolton Castle, atan advanced age, 
Edward Tenant, esq. 

At Killingbeck-hall, 80, Win. Walker, 
esq. 

At Pocklington, Mr. John Scarfe. 

At Hopton, 71, Mrs. Hudswill, 

LANCASHIRE, 

Of the distressed, but misguided, peo- 
ple in Lancashire, who were apprehended 
on their preposterous expedition from 
Manchester to the metropolis, forty have 
been examined and discharged, and 
eighty committed for want of snreties. 
Sixteen of those confined at Chester are 
also liberated ; they were humanely pro- 
vided with money, and set out on their 
journey home habited in their blanket 
costume, 

A curious case lately occurred at Li- 
verpool, Informations were lodged 
against a Mr. Wright (who has of late 
delivered religious lectures on Unitarian 
principles in that town), charging that 
the place was not duly registered for re- 
ligious worship, and also charging him 
with blasphemy. Mr. Wright admitted 
part of the words, but contended that 
they were legal, as expressing the Uni- 
tarian principles, which are protected 
by Lord Sidmouth’s Bill; but the last 
(which is clearly blasphemous) he posi- 
tively denied he had used. He was told 
by the court, that this was a point for a 
jury to decide, and was held to bail. 

Married.| Mr. John Reddish, to Miss 
Elizabeth Gallimore: Mr. James White- 
head, to Miss Ruth Hackings: Mr, 
Thomas Oldham, to Miss Jane Rethwell; 
all of Manchester.—Mr. ‘Thomas Collier, 
of Manchester, to Miss Rose, of Strang- 
ways.—Mr. John Spencer, jun. of Man- 
chester, to Miss Ann Squire, of Rother. 
ham.—Mr. Wm. Lucas, to Miss Mary 
Berkinshaw, of Manchester.—-Mr. James 
Lord, to Mrs. Agnes Hodson: Mr, F, 
Theckstone, to Miss Good, of Nile-st, - 
Mr. J. H. Hargreaves, to Miss E. Ly. 
diate : all of Liverpool.—Thomas Mason, 
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tol, both of the Society of Friends. —John 
Cross, esq. of Denton’s Green, to Miss 
Eleanor Rylands, of St. Helen's, 

Died.) At Manchester, 25, Mrs, Mary 
Alien.—In Mosley, Mrs, O, Hulme.~- 
80, Mrs. Sykes, 

At Lancaster, Mr. R. Tyrer. 

At Liverpool, in Byron st. Mrs, J. 
Case.—i4, Mrs. Woodward.—In Hope- 
st, 33, Mrs, Mary Ann Lyon,—In Nor- 
ton-st. 75, Mr. Wm. Pulford, formerly 
sub-master in the Public Grammar-school, 
Chester; a task which he assiduously and 
faithfully discharged, 

At Preston, 66, Penelope, wife of J. 
Grimshaw, esq. an alderman of that bo- 
rough. 

At Heywood-hall, Mrs, Bridge, justly 
esteemed, 

At Stayley-bridge, 64, Mr. Buckley. 

At Hulme, Mr. Joseph Scollick, 

CHESHIRE, 

The story of pike-heads being found 
at Chester is declared to be a falsehood. 

Married.| Mr. J. Williamson, of Ches- 
ter, to Miss Amelia Mander, of Wolver- 
hampton.—John Edwin, esq. of Chorlton. 


house, to Miss Catherine Esther Dale, of 


Park-honse, Chester.—At Chester, Mr, 
Robert Greenham, jun. of Liverpool, to 
Miss Mary Ann Godwin, of Upton.—Mr. 
Wright, of Knutsford, to Miss Hannah 
Blease, of Ollerton,—Mr. Jolin Downes, 
of Alderley, to Miss Sarah Dooley, of 
Manchester. 

Died.| At Chester, Mr. Hulse.—6z, 
Mr. J. Brereton. 

At Nantwich, Mr. Hurlbuatt. 

At Edge, Harriet, daughter of Thomas 
Crewe Dod, esq, 

At Marple, 79, Wm, Chatterton, esq. 

At Cotton-hall, R, Brassie, esq. 

DERBYSHIRE. 

Married.) At Mickleover, Bolton Peel, 
esq. to Elizabeth Isabella; and Samuel 
Wildman Yates, esy. to Charlotte Ann, 


daughters of the late Jolin Peel, esq. of 


Past es’-house.—The Kev. John Dewe, 


of Porwich, to Miss Mary Simpson, of 


Derby.-Mr. Samuel Porter, to Miss 
Hannal Hollingwoith, both ot Breed- 
eall, 

Died.| At Derby, in the Union-build- 
ings, OY, Mr. Wim. Hall.—-75, Mrs, Ro- 
bertshaw. 

At Chesterfield, Mr. Robinson. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, 

The mother of Daniel Diggle, the 
Luddite, who was recently executed at 
Nottigham, died subsequently of exces- 
sive ere, 

Married.) Mer, John Elnor, to Miss 
Hannah Goodall, both of Parliamentest, : 
Mr. Wood, of Mount-st. to Mrs. Whittle, 
of Greyhound-st. ; all of Nottingham.— 
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Mr. Robinson, of Nottingham, to Miss 
Mary Beastall, of Plumtree.—Mr. D., 
Anderson, to Miss Wheatley, of Bram- 
cote.—Mr. Jerram, of Nottingham, to 
Miss Ann Neep, of Upperstone.— At 
Mansfield, Mr. Anthony Buckles, to Miss 
Mary Norton.—The Rev. R. Weaver, of 
Manstield, to Miss Long, of Bristol.— 
Mr. John Butler, of Ca lton-lodge, to 
Miss Wilson, of Barnby.--Mr. Jolt 
Smith, of Dale-abbey, to Miss Sarah 
Wood, of Ockbrook-park Hall. 

Died.] At Nottingham, in Goose-gate, 
atan advanced age, Charles Hill, esq.— 
Mr. George Mills.—In Parliament-st. 73, 
Mr. W. Wood.—78, Mrs. Needham. 

At Mansfield, 23, Mrs. J. Andrews, 
greatly regretted,—Mrs. Marshall Clax- 
ton, deservedly esteemed, 

At Newark, 32, Mr. John Daws.—5., 
Mr. John Kendall. 

At East Bridgford, justly regretted, 
Miss Lloyd. 

At Long Binnington, 68, Mrs. Bradley. 

At Balderton, Mrs. Hardey. 

LINCOLNSHIRE, 

Belvoir Castle, the seat of his Grace of 
Rutland, is likely soon to exceed its for- 
mer magnitude and splendour, ‘The 
foundations of a very large tower, to be 
erected on the site of that part of the 
building destioyed by the late melan- 
choly fire, were begun on the 17th ult. 
The ceremony of laying the first stone 
was rendered highly interesting by the 
presence of the Duchess and Duchess- 
dowager of Rutland, the Marquis of 
Granby, the young ladies, and the Rey, 
Sir John Thoroton, who severally assisted 
in placing the stone in its situation, and 
in depositing within it pieces of coin of 
different denominations, A prayer, com- 
posed for the oceasion, was read at the 
close of the ceremony by the reverend 
chaplain, which powerfully aifected the 
feehngs of the numerous domestics and 
workmen present. 

In an action at the late Lincoln assizes, 
Wright v. Jessop, the plainuff, an apo- 
thecary of Bottestord, sought to recover 
from defendant, a bachelor of opulence, 
near Lincoln, 7871. 18s. for medicine and 
attendance during twenty-five years. The 
defendant was of an hypochondriacal 
turn, and had taken pills tor a number 
of years; he used to have trom 600 to 
1000 pills sent at a time ; and in one year 
he took 51,000! being at the rate of 150 
a-day. ‘There were also thousands of 
bottles of mixture, From the ravenous 
propensity of the patient for physic, it 
was deemed necessary to call in two 
physicians, who, enquiring of defendant 
what was the course of medicine and 
uourishment he pursued through the day, 








was answered as follows :— At half-past 
two in the morning I take two spoonful, 
and a half of julep, and then a quantity 
of electuary ; then I sleep till seven, and 
repeat the dose of both julep and elec- 
tuary; at nine, T take fourteen pills of 
No. ¥, and eleven pills of No. 10, to 
whet my appetite for breakfast: at 
breakfast I eat a bason of milk; at eleven, 
1 have an acid and alkali mixture ; after. 
wards I have a bolus; and at nine at 
hight T have an anodyne mixture, and go 
to sleep.” —After some progress had been 
meade in the evidence, a compromise took 
place, the plaintiff accepting a verdict 
Jor 4501, 

Married.] Mr. John Elsam, of Boston, 
to Miss Halgath, of Bennington, 

_ Died} At Washingborough, the Rev. 

F. Massingherd, rector, and of Heigh- 

ington, and prebendary of Livcoln, — 
LEICESTER AND RUTLAND. 

Seven unfortunate men were lately 
executed at Leicester :—six for destroy- 
ing frames at Messrs. Heatheote and 
Boden's manufactory at Loughborough, 
and committing other outrages, and the 
seventh for setting fire to a stack. The 
unhappy men conducted themselves with 
great fortitude, and met their fate with 
calin submission; the one for arson posi- 
tively denied his guilt. 

Messrs. Heathcote and Boden have ob 
tained a verdict of 10,000/, against the 
hundred of West Goscote, in which their 
premises destroyed by the Luddites were 
situated, subject to reference. 

A numerous and respectable meeting 
of land-owners, &c. of the hundred of 
West Goscote, was lately held at the 
Anchor Inn, Loughborough, (Charles 
Phillipps, esq. of Garrendon Park, in the 
chair,) to take into consideration the 
propriety of acceding to the verdict ob- 
tained by Messrs. Heathcote and Boden, 
at the recent Leicester assizes, relative 


to the bundred making them an adequate | 


remuneration for the damages done to 
their lace-machines, by the Luddites, in 
June last. Lt was decided by the meet- 
ing, that the opinion of the tirst law 
authorities should be taken as to the le- 
gality of the demand. 

Married.| Mr. W. Shenton, of Leices- 
ter, to Miss Gee, of Wigston Magna.— 
Mr. Higgins Shaw, of Leicester, to Miss 
Davis, of Nottingham. — Mr. James 
Peale, of Leicester, to Miss Rebecca 
Clarke, of Liddington,—-Thomas Peach, 
eso M.1). to Miss Thorpe, both of Lough- 








> igh.—James Bond, esq. of Market 
orth, to Miss Sophia Ash, of Burton- 





{ 


uy Vrent.—Mr, Wim. Townley, of Long | 
Whatton, to Mrs. Moss, of Nottinzuam., | 


—Mr, Wm, Henson, of Loughboough- 
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mark, to Miss Spreckley, of Freeby.— 
Mr. Hemsley, of Kirkby Bellairs, to Miss 
Glover, of Prestwould. 

Died.) At Leicester, in the High Cross. 
st. 73, Mrs. Maud Shepherd.—-Mrs, Mary 
Stuart Gamble, justly lamented. 

At Loughborough, ¢9, Mrs, Elizabeth 
Lander. 

At Uppingham, 77, Mrs, Ballock, 

At Thrassington, Mrs, '. Lewis. 

At Langton, the Rev, M. Hanbury. 

At Kegworth, 72, Mr, Stevenson, 

At Mantor, 87, Mrs. Lowther. 

At Loddington, 22, Miss Reeves, justly 
lamented. 

STAFFORDSHIRE, 

The Earl of Dartmouth has spent the 
Winter at his seat in Stattordshire, per- 
sonally visiting and relieving his poor 
neighbours. “The sums he has expended 
in charity are very considerable ; for his 
draper’s bill, for bed-clothes alone, 
amounts to 5004. A hundred quarts of 
soup are also daily distributed by his 
cooks; and these favours are heightened 
by a kindness of manner which renders 
them doubly acceptable, even to the 
poorest. 

Married.) J, Ambler, jun. esq. to Miss 
Mary Felton, of Wolverhampton. 

Died.} At SiafYord, 37, Miss Ellen 
Fieldhouse.—65, Mrs. ‘T. Wynue.—o3, 
Mr. James Hall. 

At Hixon, 78, Mr. Robert Winfield. 

WAKWICKSTIRE. 

Mr. P. Moore presented a petition 
from the silk-manutacturers of Coventry, 
praying relief from the Treasury, as they 
had now been brought into distress vy 
their former contributions te that Board, 

A Bill. is now in its progress through 
Parliament, which, though of a local na- 
ture, is, as a precedent, such as must call 
the attention of every proprietor of 
houses in a populous town: it is to make 
the proprietors of houses in Birmingham 
subject to the arrears of poor-rates of 
tieir tenants, recoverable by distress and 
sale of the proprictors goods, whereso- 
ever found. ‘The obvious efiect of tus is 
such as cannot fail to interest the pubitc 
at large. 

At Warwick assizes, dainages of 12.'/, 
were given against Mr. Wiyiveld, near 
Birmingham, who had placed a spring- 
gun in his garden, which tad lodced irs 
contents in the body of a youth, vamed 
Jay, while Le was cutting a suck fou 
the hedge. ‘Ihe judge said, that eminent 
lawyers doubted the right to deread 
property in this way: he Was of Opunoa 
that, if the boy had broken tito the Zar- 
den, and had been thus injured, an action 

would, even in that case, lie agaist the 
setter of the gun. 
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Marvied.| Mr. T. Smith, to Mrs. Mary 
Spicer: Mr. John Barnington, to Mrs. 
C. Smallwood, of Bristol-st.: Mr. Chas. 
Moore, to Miss Harriet Habborne: all 
of Birmingham.—Mr. English, of Bir- 
mingham, to Miss Sarah Livett, of Trow- 
bridge.—Mr. Wm. Felton, of Birming- 
ham, to Miss C. Brownell, of Bordialey. 
—J. Shepherd, esq. of Brienley-hill, to 
Miss Sarah Seagar, of Kingswinford. 

Died.| At Birmingham, Mr. ‘Thomas 
Swinson.—Mr. Thomas Sharp.—In Caro. 
line-st. Mr. John Shaw.—In Cherry-st. 
Mr. Jones, deservedly regretted.—In 
King Edward's-place, 45, Mrs. Betty 
Walton.—In Pritchett-st. 69, John Prit- 
chett, esq. justly respected.—26, Mr. 
Edwin Baker, much esteemed.—In Li- 
very-st. 73, Mr, W. Parrock. 

Lately, at Birmingham, Miss Ann Read, 
eldest daughter of Thomas Read, esq.; a 
young lady whose amiable qualities ren- 
dered her beloved throughout a wide 
circle of relatives and friends, and whose 
loss will be the more deeply regretted, 
inasmuch as, whilst her life was spared, 
she filled an extensive sphere of useful- 
ness with much credit to herself, and 
with equal advantage to all those to 
whom her attentions were more imme- 
diately directed, 

At Leamington, Wm. Knox, esq. late 
of Carlton-hall. 

At Moor-green, Mrs. Russell, wife of 
Thomas R. esq. deservedly regretted. 


At Newbold Pacey, Sarah, wife of 


Wm. Little, esq. 
SHROPSHIRE, 

There is at this time (says alate pro- 
vincial paper) a farm of upwards of 600 
acres, in the neighbourhood of Shiffnall, 
abandoned and untenanted by the pro- 
prietor, on account of the excessive 
charge of the poor-rates, No person has 
yet been found who will take it, subject 
to the payment of the poor-rates alone! 

Married.| Wim. Ball, esq. to Miss Prit- 
chett, of Ludlow,— Mr. Steven Colley, to 
Miss Mary Williams, both of Much Wen- 
lock.—Mr. Samuel Suttcn, of the Day- 
house, to Miss Harrison, of Nobold.— 
Mr. Rose, of Cheswardine, to Miss 
Blackmore, of Edgmond.—Pat. Leslie, 
esq. to Miss Harriet Heighway, of Pon- 
tesford.— Mr. James Evans, to Miss Ed- 
wards, of Ludlow, 

Died.| At Shrewsbury, Mr. Purslow. 
—In St. Mary’s-st. 8%, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Hervey. On College-hill, 77, Mrs. El. 
Oliver.—86, Miss Sarah Newling.—76, 
Mr. J. Birch, sen. 

At Luciow, Mrs, Elizabeth Baugh, 

At O.westry, in Umon-place, Mrs. 
Dale. 

At Newport, 20, Miss Sophia Stanley, 
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At Colebrooke-dale, Mrs. Hornblower. 

At Wood bridge, Coalport, 79, Mr. 

Francis Benbow. 

At Withington, Mr. Jos. Walmsley. 

At Hadley, ¢5, Mr. Wm. Cliff. 
WORCESTERSHIRE, 

Mr. Lyttleton lately presented a peti- 

tion from the needle-makers of Worcess 

tershire, complaining of the use of ma- 

chinery ; which was read, and ordered to 

lie on the table. 

Married.| 'T. Hallen, esq. of Kidder- 

minster, to Miss Anne Lucy Bigg, of 

Edmonton.——-Mr. W. Tempest Best, of 

Nash-house, Kempsey, to Miss Jane 

Lewis, of Worcester. 

Died.] At Worcester, at an advanecd 

age, ‘Thomas Evernsey, esq. 

At Stourbridge, 79, Mrs. Bache, 

At Tiberton, F. P. Brooke, esq. 

At Droitwich, 54, Mr. Wm. Ricketts. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

Married.] Mr. Coates, of Presteign, to 
Miss Emma Nicholas, of Leominster.— 
Mr. Pugh, of Eardisley, to Miss Eliza. 
West, of Cheltenham. 

Died.| At Gatton-comt, 93, Elizabeth, 
widow of J. Woodhouse, esq. for many 
years one of the directors of the East- 
India Company. 

GLOUCESTER AND MONMOUTH. 

The meeting of the three choirs of 
Worcester, Gloucester, and Hereford, is 
to be this year at Gloucester, under the 
direction of Mr. Mutlow, 

Married.| Mr. George Beckett, of the 
Lye, to Miss Julia Mumford, of Kemer- 
ton.—-Mr. 8S. Gagg, of Minchinhampton, 
to Miss Ann Daniels, of the Box.—Mr. 
Edward Ireland, of Forthampton, to 
Miss Cother, of Hasfteld.—-Mr. Richard 
Pencott, of Little Sodbury, to Miss Ann 
Hobbs, of Westend, Wickware. 

Died.| At Gloucester, in Westgate-st. 
Mrs. 'Thompson.—85, Mr. Dix. 

At Bristol, in Caroline-row, Mrs. M. 
Mountjoy,—459, Mr. George Bowen,-- 
In North-st. 80, Mrs, Sterue.—On Bris- 
tol-steps, Mr. Edward Oakley.—Mr. ‘th, 
Holden. 

At Monmouth, 72, Mr. G. Ellaway. 

At Tewkesbury, 22, Miss Moore, much 
and justly esteemed.—49, Mr. James 
Lloyd, generally respected. 

At Cirencester, Miss Harriet Frances 
Pye.—Mrs. Cripps, wife of Joseph C, 
esq. justly lamented.—58, Mr. Charles 
Silkstone. 

At Didmarton, Miss Mary Webb. 

At Kingstauley, the Rev. Tho. Bailey, 
rector, suddenly, 

At Pitchcomb, Mrs. Hogg. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 
Wm. Archer, condemned at the late 








Oxford assizes for setting fire to two 











ricks, has undergone the dreadful sen- 
tence of the law. ‘The unhappy man met 
his fate with apparent resignation and 
penitence. 

The long pending cause between the 
Earl of Abingdon and Richard Cox, esq. 
of Oxford, lately came on before the 
Master of the Rolls.—Lord Abingdon 
sought, by this suit, to recover certain 
estates, of which the late Earl (his father) 
had granted leases to Mr. Cox for three 
lives, the consideration for which, it was 
contended, was only a loan advanced by 
Mr. Cox, and not intended as an abso- 
Inte purchase. After hearing counsel at 
considerable length on both sides, the 
Master ot the Kolls dismissed the bill, 
and decided the cause in favour of Mr. 
Cox. 

Married.} Mr. Wm, Slatter, to Miss 
Lydia Chillingworth—Mr. Wm. Broad- 
water, of Oxtord, to Miss 8. Howse, of 
Stonesfield.—Mr. thomas Williams, to 
Miss Elizabeth Burge, of Brackley.— 
Mr. Pitts, of Oxtord, to Miss Martha 
Sayer, of Ferry Hinksey.—Mr. J. Isaac 
Sadler, of Banbury, to Miss Mary Anne 
Biggs, of Lewes. 

Mied.| At Oxtord, 25, Mr. John Dick- 
inson, much respected.—71, Mr. Wm. 
Shepherd.—69, Mr. John Freeman.—79, 
Mr. Adam Couldrey, a member of the 
common council. 

At Thame, 88, Mrs. Ann Higgins. 

At Watlington Park, Edward Henry 
Fox Longwood, esq. 

At Broughton Castle, 82, John Wheat- 
ley, esq. 

BUCKS AND BERKS. 

A poor woman, named Thatcher, up- 
wards of 60 years of age, was lately 
caught in a trap in Bisham Wood, the 
property of G, Vansittart, esq. She was 
employed in gathering a few dry sticks 
for her fire, when she fell into a pit-trap 
up to her arms, which, being extended 
with her burden, prevented her from 





sinking over head init. Sheis very much | 
bruised in her breasts and under her | 
arms, by the closing of the doors, and 
now lies dangerously ill. 

Married.) John Croft, esq. late of 
Thatcham, to the Hon. Miss Taylor, of 
Kingsclere.—Mr. T. Bell, to Jane, daugh- 
ter of J. Fuller, esq. of Ashton Fir- 
rold. 

Died.} At Scarletts, J. L, Perrott, esq, 
many years an inhabitant of Bath, 

At Blackwell-hall, 68, James Wallis 
Street, esq. 

At Fingest-groye, John Elwes, esq, 
much esteemed, 

HERTS AND BEDS. 

The deposits in the Hertfordshire Sav- 

ipg Benk amount to 3,795/. 9s. sd.—by 
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which, stock in three per cents, has been 
purchased to the amount of 35,9821. 7s, 

Died.| The Right Hon, Lady Carteret, 
aged 76, of Hayes-honse. 

At Bioxbourn, 54, Jolin Smith, esq. 

NORTHAMPTFONSHIRE, 

Married.) R. West, esq. ot Leverington, 
to Miss E. C. Rawling, of Peterborough. 

Died.| The Rev. Henry Ryder Knapp, 
rector of Woodford and of Raunds. 

The Rev. —— Burton, rector of Bla- 
therwycke. 

CAMBRIDGE AND HUNTS, 

A Provident Bank is to be established 
for the University of Cambridge, in 
which the junior members of the Univer- 
sity, and all persons connected with it, 
may have an Opportunity of depositing 
Whatever sums they can save beyond 
their necessary expenditere, The plaa 
of the Institution has been approved of 
by many distinguished characters of the 
University. 

The Board of Agriculture have receiv. 
ed the satisfactory information, that the 
extensive track of land in the Isle of Kivy, 
called Burat Fen (early 16,000 acres), 
which was deluged early in the winte 
froma breach im the banks ef the river 
has been so well drained by the constart 
working of the windmills, that the whole 
of it is now in a proper state to be sowed 
with oats. 

Married.] Mr. Frederic Sharpe, of 
Cambridge, fo Miss Maria Badd lev, of 
Leman-st. London. —Nathan Grey, esg. 
of March, Ely, to Frances, daughter ot 
Festus Goodman, esq. of Peterborough. 

Died.}| At Cambridge, Mrs. Heury 
Gunning. ; 

At Wisbech, Mr. Henry Howlett, 

At Bartlow-parsonage, 60, Mrs. Bal- 
len, sister of the Rev. J. Hall, rector of 
that parish. She was dressing herself, 
when she fell down, and expired, 

NORFOLK. 

About twenty passengers lately took 
their places on board the steam-packet 
from Norwich to Yarmouth; but, jast as 
they were pushing from the moormegs, the 
whole blew up; eight were killed, seven 
had almost every limb broken ; the whole 
were thrown in differeut directions, and 
to a considerable distance. Of the seven 
taken to the hospital, there was not the 
least chance of two living. 

. Married.} My. George Hales, to Miss 
C. Cooper, both of Norwich.—Mr. C, 
Moore, of the Free Grammar School, 
Holbeach, to Miss S$. Clarke, of Lynn, 

Died.| At Norwich, 55, Mr. Lotham. 

At Yarmouth, 64, Mrs. W. Dowues.— 
70, Mrs. Judith Lacon. 

At Swatiham, Miss Frith, one of the 
Society of frends. 
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At Shrowston Lodge, 59, Mrs. Stacey, 

wite of John S. esq. 
SUFFOLK. 

Marvied.} Mr. Archer, merchant, to 
Miss Salmon, both of Ipswich. 

Died.) At Upswich, 66, Margaret, wi- 
dow of Thomas Kibburn, esq. of Creet-. 
ing.— Miss Susanna Coates, regretted. 

At Blakenham Cottage, Francis Sin- 
gicton, third son of J. Bridge, esq. 

ESSEX. 

Mr. Curwen lately presented a petition 
from the parish of Coppin, praying for 
some redress under the grievous oppres- 
sion of the Poor-rates. It stated the 
number of its inhabitants to be 2544, of 
whom 1600 at present received parochial 
relief. The rates also amounted, in the 
course of the year, to 4,4001 

Married.) ‘The Rev. Charles Barton, 
dean of Bocking, to Emma Frances, 
danuchter of the Kev. B. Scale, vicar of 
Biaintree, 

Died.| At Walthamstow, 
Atkins, esq. 

At White-hall, Chigwell, Rebecca, wife 
of J. Christian Tawke, esq. 

KENT. 

Launcelot Boniface was lately exe- 
ented on Penenden-heath, for shooting at 
his landlord, Mr. Wm. Bramwell, wine- 
merchant, of London, while in the act of 
receiving his rent at Tonbridge Wells. 

Married.) Mr. Wm. Goodwin Otway, 
to Miss E. Prescott, both of Dover.—At 
Chatham, Lient. Carter, R.N. to Miss 
Beadle, of Ordnance-place, Chatham. 

Died.| At Tonbridge Wells, Mrs, Tur- 
ner, widow of Chartes ‘Ty esq, 

At Maidstone, Pras. Smith, esq. M.D. 
deservedly lamented.—79, T. Poole, esq. 
three umes mayor of that town. 


2, Thomas 


SUSSEX. 

The packet-mastets are preparing their 
vessels tor the spring season, to visit 
France, 

itis in the contemplation of the Lords 
of the Treasury to make Arundel a 
bonded port, by which considerable be- 
nefit and convenicnce are likely to ac- 
crue to that town and neighbourhood. 

Married.) James Henry Slater, esq. of 
Rogate-Lodge, to Cecil, danghter of Fr. 
Saunderson, of Castle Saunderson, county 
Cavan, Lreland.—Mr. John White, jun. 
of Chichester, to Miss Ann Gadd, of Her- 
shott.—Mr. J. H. Burgess, of Glaston- 
bury, to Miss Ann Chapman, of Bigot- 
court, East Grimstead, 

Died.] At Chichester, 100, Mrs, Mary 
Stretton, a maiden lady, esteemed by her 
triends, and charitable to the poor.—7, 
Mis. W. Bureher. 

At Horsham, 84, Mr, J. Rawlinson, 
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HAMPSHIRE, 

A Mr. Honeyburn, builder, of Portsea, 
has obtained the contract for levelling 
the Portsea Barrack-yard, and will give 
employment to a nomber of persons at 
present depending on parochial relief. 

Married.} At Portsmouth, Captain 
Pringle Home Douglas, R.N. to Miss Sa- 
lisbury, daughter of James S. esq.—At 
Carisbrooke, Isle of Wight, Tho. Rayner, 
esq. deputy commissary-general, to Miss 
Porter, of Newport. 

Died.| At Winchester, in the Close, 81, 
the Rev. Jolin Hawtry, A.M. vicar of 
Ringwood, vicar of Preston, and preben- 
dary of this cathedral. 

At Southampton, 74, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Broff, widow of Wm. B. esq. late gover- 
nor of Fort Marlborough, in the East- 
Indies. 

At Havant, Mr. Arratt, jun.: the life 
of this young man was terminated by the 
most excruciating pains, occasioned by 
his having taken, through mistake, an 
ounce and a half of pearl-ash, instead of 
Epsom salts. 

WILTSHIRE. 

The first annual meeting of the Com. 
mittee of the Salisbury Savings Bank was 
lately held. It appeared that, since its 
establishment in February 1816, the sums 
deposited amounted to upwards of 20008, 
and that very few persons had occasion 
to withdraw deposits. It was unani- 
mously agreed to present the secretaries 
a piece of plate, as a mark of approba- 
tion of the committee. 

Marricd.| The Rev. George Crabbe, 
jun. to Caroline Matilda, daughter of 
Thomas Timbrell, esq. of Trowbridge. 

Died.| At Salisbury, at an advanced 
age, Mrs, Jane Shuter.—45, Dr. Henry 
Smith, one of the physicians of the Salis- 
bury Infirmary, and an alderman in the 
corporation, justly regretted. 

At Devizes, Mrs, Henry Gent. 

DURSETSHIRE, 

Married.] 'T. C. Glyn, esq. of Gaunt’s- 
house, to Julia Grace, daughter of the 
late ‘I’. C. Bigge, esq. of Benton-house, 
Northumberland. — Mr. W. Beale, to 
Miss ‘Temperance Roper, both of Wey- 
mouth. 

Died.| At Dorchester, Mrs. Richards, 
widow of Wm. R, esq. of Warmwell. 

At Gillingham, 57, deservedly regret- 
ted, Mr. Christopher Erle.x—Mr, Wm, 
Mullens. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

So great was the number of prisoners 
for trial at the assizes for Somerset, that 
those brought from Ilchester gaol were 
obliged to be confined at Fulland’s-house, 
near Taunton ; the gaol at Wilton not 
being sutliciently large to receive them, 








A horrible event took place at the mad- 
house at Fitzhead, near Taunton, kept 
by Mr, Gillett, of which the following are | 
the particulars:—Capt. Miller, late pay- 
master and agent to the Stafford militia, 
received, on the 9th ult.a pressing letter 
from Lieut. Fleming, who was confined 
as a Innatic at Mr. Gillett’s, entreating 
him to go down, stating he could not live 
long, and wished much to see his old 
friends before he died. Captain Miller, 
therefore, left town on Friday, to per- 
form this last act of humanity: on Sun- 
day morning he visited Lieut. Fleming at 
the house, where they dined together in 
the most friendly manner; and retired 
soon after to Mr. Fleming’s bed-room, 
and in less than a quarter of an hour 
the explosions of pistols were heard, and 
both were immediately found lifeless !— 
There is no doubt Lieut. Fleming mur- 
dered his friend partly by a sword, and 
lastly by a pistol-shot, and then murdered 
himself! 

Marvied.] Robert Ford, esq. to Jane, 
only daughter of the late Alderman An- 
stice, of Bridgwater.—Wm. Richard 
Giobe Douglas, esq. to Mary Ann, 
daughter of the Rev. C. Johnson, of 
South Brent.—The Rev. John Turner, of 
Chelwood, to Caroline Mary, daughter 
of John Hawkes, esq. of Okehampton. 

Died.| At Bath, in Russell-st. the Rev. 
Wim. Daniel, of Warwick.—I{n Barton- 
buildings, 67, Mrs, Susannah Young, 
danghter of the late Admiral Young. 

At Hampton-hill- house, 59, Sam, Ward, 
esq. respected and regretted. 

DEVONSHIRE, 
Married.) Mr. Richard England, late 





of Exeter, to Miss Caroline Gloyne, of 
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Tiverton.—John Wood Deane, esq. of 
the Bank of England, to Maria, daughter 
of Nicholas Glass, esq. of Barnstaple, — 
At Stoke-chureh, Licut, Stephen But- 
cher, R.N. to Maria Cicely, daaghter of 
Jeremiah Smithers, esq. RIN, 

Died.) At Exeter, 50, Lieut. Salter, 
R.N.-—22, Robert, youngest son of Rebt. 
Bridges, esq. of Tooting, Surrey. 

At Exmouth, Caroline, wife of ‘Tim, 
Rhodes, esq. of Leeds. 

At Totness, Mrs, Bond, 

CORNWALL, 

Much interest has been excited throngh- 
out this county from the trial of a Mr, 
Robert Sawle Donnel, surgeon, of Fal- 
mouth, on a charge of poisoning Mrs, 
Elizabeth Downing, his wife’s mother. 
After an investigation of thirteen hours, 
he was acquitted, 

Marvried.| Mr, Wm. Berryman, to Miss 
Penberthy, both of Penzance.—The Rev, 
Samuel Gill, to Miss Winifred Oke, 

Died.] At Penzance, Mr. E. Morgan: 
his death was occasioned by the bursting 
of a blood-vessel, while dressing himself 
for divine service. 

WALES. 

Married.] Samuel Clarke, “ captain 
R.N. to Miss Joanna Rowland, of Car- 
matthen.—Mr. Jonathan Edwards, to 
Miss Sarah Vaughan, both of Brecon. 
At Cardiff, Lieut. W. Richards, R.N. to 
Miss Stibbs. 

Died.| At Swansea, Hugh Gibbs, esq. 
—Miss Thompson, daughter of the late 
Admiral Sir Charles T. 

At Herman’s-hill, Haverfordwest, 64, 
John Rees Stokes, esq. 

At Wrexham, Mrs. Fryer, widow of J. 
F. esq. of Aldermanbury, London. 
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INCE our last, our political history 

has by no means improved.—Poverty 
has now fixed her progeny in every ham- 
let and village. The busy hum and sony 
of Commerce, that used to enliven our 
streets, have sunk into sadness ; and the 
tongue of Benevolence only speaks peace 
to the songsters, Englishmen have lost 
their pride and their shame, and have 
become candidates forja charitable re- 
fuge—that is the desideratum of their 
hope! In some provincial places, hal/ 
their inhabitants have lost their aceus 
tomed rank:* they have descended to 


* Hinckley, in Leicestershire, out of 
6000 inhabitants, 5,400 were lately re- 
ceiving parish relief. 

At Epping, iu Essex, out of 2,544 in- 








the condition which struck their fathers 
with horror—they exist upon the pity of 
their neighbour. Farms are. deserted— 
labonrers have fled—rents free cannot 


induce continuance—briers grow where ~ 


human food was wont—and gardens are 
changed into deserts. We forbear—but 





habitants, 1,600 were lately paupers :— 
we say lately, specifically—that number 
nay now exist. 

At Sudbury, in Suffolk, the invabitants 
are 4,000, and of that number 2,000 were 

anpers. 

At Birmingham, the inhabitants are 
84,000, and the paupers were 27,000: 
the town was 8,0001. in debt, and this 
amount increased at the rate of 4001. 
per week, 
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set must not forget to observe, that En- 
giishiven are no longer multitudinously 
ty congregate ; they must not approach 
the seat of their legislators—a vast space 
must intervene—their cry of complaint 
fiust not there be sounded—they have 
te retire tu thetr corners, and there echo 
ther fears. But England altogether is 
not sunk mto the fearful abyss: Norfolk 
has drawn her sons together,—peers and 
opment commoners have assembled to 
petition —the Efouse of the People? No 


“the Lords? No—The most upright of 


either biouse? No; all this they have 
done ; they bave petitioned their Prince, 
tie dvcum tenens of regality, the execu- 
tive head of their country’s affairs. But 
for what? a removal from the harrowing 
scenery? No—A new constitution? No 








Fashions of London and Paris. 


—A redress of grievances? Yes; but not 
so much the acts as the actors—his 
ministers, the advisers of the crown, and 
yet the representatives of some of the 
people? , We know not whether Norfolk 
has been answered: until we do, until 
we see whether the causes of its complaint 
remain in statu quo, we shall cease fur- 
ther to remark. 

Our foreign information is scarcely 
more pleasant ; the Bourbon government 
scems to have its fears; Parisian the- 
atres have had their riots, which spoke 
not so much their comment upon Thes- 
pian as other scenery. Sweden seems to 
be ill at ease —its future sovereign is, or 
las been, in danger; but until facts come 
to us in a tangible shape, we shall forbear 
here also to proceed. 
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FASHIONS OF LONDON AND PARIS. 


HE round dress of fine cambric, under 

a pelisse of emerald-green reps sars- 
net, ornamented and faced with flatings 
of green and white satin, elegantly 
finished by British trimming, is now 
ceneval, ‘he dress longer, and not so 
full, with the sleeves tight and a little 
fullness at top; the waist girt by a rich 
silk cordon of the same manufacture, with 
full tassels. The bonnet is of green 


eurled silk ; the crown and ornaments of 


white satin and emerald-green, to corre- 
spond with the pelisse. Green satin 
half boots and Limerick gloves, with Ber- 
lin ridicule of green and white satin, are 
of the highest vogue. 

Lutestring for spencers is most prevail- 
ing; the sleeves tight, with a little full- 
Hess at top. 

The Walkiwg Dress of Paris is high, 





and quite long; the skirt trimmed with 
a deep flounce of mustin, pointed round 
the edge, and worked in a light running 
pattern ; the heading corresponds, Over 
this dress isa spencer of blush-coloured 
figured sarsnet, made very short in the 
waist: the body is plain at top, but has 
a little fullness at the bottom of the 
waist. A small standing collar supports 
a double frill of lace round the throat, 
Plain long sleeves, finished at the wrist 
by frogs. Bonnet a-lu-Flore, composed 
of satin, to correspond with the spencer; 
the crown oval, rather low, plain at the 
top and full in the middle; the front, 
whichis very deep, is edged with an in- 
termixture of blond and white silk cord : 
it is finished by pink strings, and a bunch 
of exotics in front. Gloves are of white 
kid ; and slippers of blush-colour, 














NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


We beg to inform our Readers that, after the publication of the present 
Number, the work will be transferred to other Proprietors, and will be conducted 
by new Editors on a different plan, with several Embellishments, which, it is 


hoped, will give general satisfaction, 





